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PREFACE. 


COLLECTIONS of representative English Essays have 
been made before; but, so far as I know, no collection 
has been made with the double purpose that in this 
little book has been kept in view. That purpose is, 
in choosing essays which may fairly be taken to repre- 
sent the great essayists, to select at the same time 
such as may in some degree serve as models to those 
who wish to learn the art of essay-writing. It is true 
that between the essay as it is practised by the master 
in literature and the essay as it is practised by the 
learner there is generally nothing, and there can seldom 
be much, in common except the name. None the less 
the best possible way to write the latter is to know some- 
thing of the former. The way of writing essays is made 
unnecessarily hard for the writer if—as is very often 
the case, even under favourable circumstances—he has 
read no essays except Bacon’s, which, as a Norwegian 
student of English once truly remarked, are “a little 
old-fashioned,” or Macaulay’s, which are on too large 
a scale to be helpful as models. We all begin by 
imitating when we first attempt to compose; and the 
reason why youthful essays have often a strong ten- 
dency to be obtrusively didactic is simply that the 
essayist, having no other model, imitates sermons, the 
nearest approach to an essay with which he is familiar. 


We 
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Some sort of model is as necessary or as desirable as 
in the case of Latin and Greek composition. It is 
said to be the practice of some professors of the art 
to write and dictate a “fair copy”; but this is a 
solution of the difficulty from which the modesty of 
many teachers will naturally shrink. There remains 
the alternative of using the great essayists themselves 
as models. It has been held no discredit to Virgil 
and Horace, but on the contrary a signal mark of 
honour, that even in their life-time they were used 
in the Roman schools: and I trust it is no dishonour 
to some of the dearest names in English literature 
to apply them to this purpose. 

Though I lave done my best to choose essays that 
in scope and treatment will be serviceable from this 
point of view, it is obvious that the literary essay 
cannot furnish a direct model for the school exercise. 
Some such cautions as I have given on this topic in 
the Introduction will, I think, generally be sufficient 
to call the attention of the student to those essential 
differences which it is important for him to notice. 

May I venture to suggest, however, that there is 
still a direct use which may be made of these essays 
as material for composition? The student may try to 
write out one of the essays from memory, either as 
far as possible in the words of the original, or with 
no such restriction. Both plans are worth trying, the 
lesson being different, but perhaps equally valuable, in 
the two cases. This exercise should be done briskly. 
Then the original and the reproduction should be 
compared, and the points of superiority in the former— 
in vocabulary, in arrangement, in connection—carefully 
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noted. Such an exercise may do much to increase the 
learner’s power of expression and to carry him or her 
over some of the mechanical difficulties of composition. 

I have thought it best to send out this book with 
the minimum of annotation, because I wish to emphasise 
the: literary uses of it and these alone. The practice 
of providing school editions with philological and 
historical notes has had the effect of drawing away 
attention from definitely literary study. In the Intro- 
duction I have tried to suggest another way of dealing 
with the text—the study of the writer’s methods of 
composition, his choice of words, his use of ornament, 
the structure of his sentences and paragraphs. 

This study of the mechanism of the essay will, I 
fear, seem revolting to some lovers of literature. I 
confess to an instinctive sympathy with their dislike 
of the dissection of masterpieces. But—to say nothing 
of the undoubted fact that many great masters of 
literature have learnt their art by careful study of 
the qualities of style—there is no better way of making 
ourselves thoroughly familiar with the text. Only, 
to redeem such study from the curse of barrenness, 
we cannot too often remind ourselves that the really 
vital elements of literature lie behind, and that if we 
lose sight of those more important elements all our 
investigation is vain indeed. “It is by matter and 
not by form,” as J. A. Symonds once said, “that the 
poet takes his final rank.” If this is true of the poet, 
it is a fortiori true of the prose writer. The intrinsic 
value of the thought offered to us by each writer 
must be our main concern. Or if in the last resort 
(as is perhaps the truer view) matter and form, the 
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expression and the thing expressed, are inseparable, 
still the great writer is “he who has said the best 
things in the best way”; and the study of the manner 
of saying is only valuable in so far as it helps us to 
appreciate better the thing that is said. 


For a fuller treatment of some of the topics com- 
prised in the Introduction I may be permitted to refer 
to my Manual of Essay-Writing (London: A. and C. 
Black). 

The “Subjects for Essays” and the “Exercises” 
are all directly based upon, or suggested by, the essays 
contained in this selection. The list of “ Parallel 
Passages” perhaps requires a word of explanation. 
My hope is that some of the passages will be found 
helpful as further material for composition, and also 
that the reading of a “parallel” may be utilised to 
suggest an interesting and profitable comparison between 
two English writers. In making such a comparison 
the student should, of course, realise that his object 
is not to pronounce one writer superior to another, but 
only to observe differences in their methods or points 
of view due to their personality, their surroundings, 
or the age in which they wrote. It is probable that 
better “parallels” than those I have recorded will 
occur to some of my readers, and I shall be grateful 
to any one who will do me the kindness of pointing 
out any important omission from my list. 


J. H. FOWLER. 


Ciirron CoLLEGE, 
Briston, Sept. 1907. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


CHAPTER I. 
THE ESSAY IN ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


AN essay may be defined as a piece of writing on or 
about a given subject, making no pretensions to 
completeness or scientific accuracy. But to make 
this definition (which is not unlike Dr. Johnson’s “a 
loose sally of the mind; an irregular indigested 
piece”) fully applicable to the essay as we know it 
in English literature, we should have to add some of 
those positive qualities to which it owes its literary 
value. We should have to say that the literary 
characteristics of the essay are ease, lightness, grace, 
and (generally) a frankly personal standpoint. The 
term ‘essay’ does not in itself imply these things, 
but it has come to connote them, just as the term 
‘epic’ connotes the qualities that we find in the 
“Odyssey,” the “Aeneid” and “ Paradise Lost.” 

The first to compose essays to which the description 
here given is strictly appropriate was the great six- 
teenth century French writer Montaigne. His example 
was followed in England by Bacon, whose essays are 
models of close-packed epigrammatic wisdom that 
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have never since been equalled and that still, in his 
own phrase, “come home to men’s business and 
bosoms ”—so full are they of those truths of experience 
that’ are truths for all time. Some famous essays were 
written in the seventeenth century—the ‘Characters’ of 
Overbury and Bishop Earle, the essays of Cowley and 
Sir William Temple, and the literary ‘prefaces’ of 
Dryden. But it was Steele and Addison who, at the 
beginning of the eighteenth century, began to use a style 
and language much nearer to the style and language 
of our own day; and it is accordingly with some 
specimens of their essays that our selection begins. 
Before them English literary prose had been elaborate 
and ornate, often abounding in long sentences like 
the ‘periods’ of Latin prose, often stiff and stately 
and leaving you with the sense of something artificially 
composed. But Addison and Steele wrote for the 
entertainment and instruction of the London of Queen 
Anne in the ‘middle style’ as Dr. Johnson afterwards 
called it—a style that caught the ease and spontaneous 
flow of conversation whilst it never degenerated into 
slipshod speech or vulgarity. 

Next in our selection come two of Dr. Johnson’s 
own essays. Johnson’s style contained a large pro- 
portion of Latinisms, and when his great literary 
influence waned and Latinisms passed out of fashion 
the term ‘Johnsonese’ was used to denote a tendency 
to high-sounding and pretentious language. Those who 
read the character-sketch of Suspirius will see that 
the word ‘Johnsonese’ does some injustice to Dr. 
Johnson’s memory—that he could write with simplicity 
and directness as well as with knowledge of men, 
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and follow in Addison’s steps as well as admire 
him. 

Sir Joshua Reynolds, great as a painter, was also 
great as a literary exponent of his art; and one of 
his essays, contributed to Dr. Johnson’s “Idler,” may 
serve as a model of clear and logical writing within 
short compass on an abstract subject. 

The paper from Goldsmith’s “Citizen of the World” 
and the two essays from Cowper carry on the eighteenth- 
century tradition of the essay. There is the same 
acute but kindly observation of the foibles and follies 
of men and women that we find in Steele and Addison, 
the same play of delightful humour, the same conversa- 
tional ease of style, the same sententious wisdom. 
And, as in Steele and Addison, we seem to see the 
fife of our eighteenth-century ancestors reflected in 
a faithful mirror. They show “virtue her own feature, 
scorn her own image, and the very age and body of 
the time his form and pressure.” 

With Hazlitt, Charles Lamb and Leigh Hunt—the 
splendid trio of contemporaries from whom our remain- 
ing examples are chosen—a change comes over the 
spirit of the essay. It has not lost the qualities that 
were so admirable in the earlier writers, but it has 
added to them qualities that belong to the newer age, 
the age of the French Revolution in politics and of 
the Romantic Movement in literature. Life is no 
longer a comedy of manners; it is a romantic drama, 
blended of comedy and tragedy. As we look back 
with Hazlitt upon his first setting-out on life’s journey 
along “the road from Wem to Shrewsbury,” or turn 
the pages of “The Tempest” with him or the pages 
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of “The Faerie Queene” with Charles Lamb and Leigh 
Hunt, or enter with Lamb into the self-pity of the 
sick man tossing upon his bed, we are aware of a deeper 
mystery and pathos in life and in literature than were 
revealed to us before. The essay is no longer written 
by and for those who watch with amusement the 
language and dress and behaviour of the men and 
women around them in town or in country: it is 
written for those who are willing to think about the 
meaning of life, for those whose imagination has been 
quickened by the great poets and novelists, for those 
who have some knowledge of the great names and 
deeds of history and some sense of the wistful charm 
that belongs to “old forgotten far-off things and battles 
long ago.” 

It may be that the literary essay was already begin- 
ning tobe over-weighted with the burden of new 
things that in the nineteenth century—that age of 
active invention and eager speculation—it was bound to 
carry. It could not ignore them. No form of literature 
can stand still and live; if any form fails to develop 
and adapt itself to changed conditions, if it continues 
to repeat the same themes in the old way, it inevitably 
decays. So the essay in the nineteenth century grew 
and expanded into something different from its old 
self. In the essays of De Quincey, longer and more 
elaborate than the essays of the eighteenth century, 
we have already the magazine article. In the essays 
of Carlyle and Macaulay we have the still longer and 
more elaborate articles that we associate with the 
great quarterly reviews. And yet, while so many 
modern essays have very little in common with the 
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eighteenth-century essay beside the name, the antique 
vein is not wholly worked out. Now and again a 
writer of genius, like R. L. Stevenson, draws fresh 
inspiration from the familiar springs and gives us an 
essay to which the old description will apply without 
modification, although we find in his work, as in all 
genuine work, the impress of his own time and 
personality. And for those who in youth~ happily 
unburdened as yet with any weight of encyclopaedic 
learning such as swamps sometimes the productions 
of their maturer contemporaries —would learn to express 
their thoughts in the English tongue, the best guides 
and teachers are still the essayists of the eighteenth 
century. We may still with advantage listen to the 
advice of Dr. Johnson: ‘Whoever wishes to attain 
an English style, familiar but not coarse, and elegant 
but not ostentatious, must give his days and nights 
to the volumes of Addison.” 


CHAPTER II. 
THE GREAT ESSAYISTS AS MODELS. 


If we bear in mind the nature of the essay in litera- 
ture, we shall have no difficulty in understanding how 
far we can use it as a model for the humble essay 
of school life. The first characteristic of the essay 
in literature is that, as its name implies, it is merely 
an ‘attempt’ at a subject. It makes no profession 
of exhausting its theme, of covering the whole ground, 
of saying everything that might be said. The writer 
deliberately sets aside certain aspects of his subject 
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in order to confine his attention to one or two; often 
his choice is quite arbitrary and wilful; the very 
charm of his essay not seldom lies in the unexpected 
turns he gives it, his avoidance of the obvious and 
commonplace, the surprises he has in store for us. 
This characteristic is almost enough to reduce us to 
despair at starting. The literary essayist sees perhaps 
fifty possible ways of treating a subject, and selects 
the least obvious of them all. How can we learn 
anything from him, when, as a rule, we are profoundly 
thankful if we can see one possible way clearly ? 

It must sometimes happen, however, that our main 
difficulty in starting is caused by the fact that we 
dimly see several ways of handling our subject, and have 
not made up our mind between them. After all, then, 
we may get some consolation and help even from this 
characteristic of the literary essay. We may learn 
from it that it is not necessary for our essay to embrace 
the whole subject in order to be a good one. Let us 
try to think out clearly what are the different ways 
of treating the subject that are already vaguely in our 
mind. Then let us select the way that seems to us 
most promising. If we feel that this way leaves out 
some things that are important to be said, we can 
generally find an opportunity, at the beginning of 
the essay or in the course of it, for showing that we 
recognise the other ways of handling the matter. 

Again, the literary essay will help us to adopt the 
right tone. If an essay does not profess to deal exhaus- 
tively with a subject, it follows that its language will 
not be the cut-and-dried language of a scientific treatise. 
There will be nothing ‘professorial’ about it, It 
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is written by a man for his friends, not py a lecturer 
for his pupils, and the assumption is that the readers 
know, or may know, as much about the subject as 
the writer.1 In the case of the school exercise the 
assumption may even be made that the reader knows 
more about the subject than the writer. School essays 
frequently adopt the tone of the pulpit or the lecture- 
desk or the school text-book, but this didactic tone 
is out of place. The tone of the literary essayist— 
argumentative, conciliatory, inquiring, suggesting—is 
a far better model. 

Thirdly, one of the main characteristics of the literary 
essay is the frankly personal standpoint of the writer. 
The essay does not so much aim at presenting the 
whole truth about anything as at communicating a 
personal impression, at representing a frame of mind. 
We are admitted, so to speak, to a certain intimacy 
with the writer; he assumes that it is of interest to 
us to know his thoughts and feelings and experiences. 
This admission to the privilege of friendly intercourse 
is one of the greatest charms of English essayists. It 
makes the special attractiveness of such essays in this 
selection as Steele’s “Day’s Ramble in London” or 
Lamb’s “Convalescent”; it adds a delightful touch to 
the concluding passage of Leigh Hunt’s “ World of 
Books”—the picture of himself “tired to the heart 
and soul of me” going out of his way at night to 
pass through a street where Dryden had lived. 


1 Hazlitt, for example, in his paper on ‘‘ Nicknames” assumes 
in his readers an acquaintance with politics and with history ; 
in ‘*The Letter-Bell” he writes more especially for those who 


will recognise and appreciate a poetical quotation. 
b 
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Obviously we have here a quality which, if we 
are to imitate it at all, must be imitated with consider- 
able caution. The worth of a personal impression 
depends on the worth of the personality that lies 
behind. We can be grateful to Charles Lamb for 
anything he chooses to tell us about himself; the 
personalities, whether about themselves or about other 
people, of some writers of signed articles in the daily 
press are only offensive. But though there is little 
to be learnt from this quality of the English essay 
in the way of direct imitation, it may suggest to us 
a very important principle. Every essay ought to 
be, in its own degree, the expression of the writer's 
own personality. No sentence in an essay ought to 
be merely repeated at second-hand; every word 
should be the result of the writer's own thought and 
feeling. 

Fourthly, we may get some help in the construction 
of essays by the study of some of these masterpieces. 
Every essay must consist of three parts—a beginning, - 
middle (the main body of the essay), and end. It is 
with the beginning and the end that difficulty is 
most often found. If we have anything to say, 
the middle of our essay will generally take care of 
itself. 

We may ask, therefore, (1) How do the great essayists 


make a beginning? The answer is: Not far from the 


subject of their paper, as a rule. “Never have a porch — 


to your essay” was a piece of advice which Dr. Jowett, 
the famous Master of Balliol, gave to his pupils, and 
the example of the great essayists approves its sound- 
ness. It is true that they sometimes begin with a 
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story, as Steele does in the two first essays of our 
selection; but the story, which has the advantage 
of securing the attention of their readers, leads straight 
to the theme. At other times—as in Johnson’s essay on 
“Biography” or Lamb’s on the “Sanity of Genius”—the 
very first sentence lays down a proposition which it 
is the main purpose of the essay to develop and 
enforce. This plan will be found an excellent one to 
adopt. 

(2) How does a great writer end an essay? The inex- 
pert composer often concludes with a bare restatement 
of his original proposition, somewhat after the model 
of Euclid’s ‘Q.E.D.’, or else stops abruptly because he 
cannot think of anything more to say. Let us observe, 
by way of contrast, the practice of the great essayists. 
Steele ends his discourse on “Conversation” with an 
addendum or postscript (“I shall only add that .. . ”), 
an after-thought. but a striking and notable one. His 
essay on the “Fine Gentleman” ascends to a climax ; 
the last sentence is the most eloquent and the most 
carefully finished of all. His “Day’s Ramble in 
London” recurs at the close to the description of a 
type of character—the mind ‘open to gratification ’— 
with which it began, but recurs with so happy an 
avoidance of sameness of expression that a careless 
reader will not notice that Steele has returned to his start- 
ing point, while the most observant reader will detect 
no dulness of repetition, but only be moved to admira- 
tion at the writer's skill in enforcing his argument 
with freshness and variety. Again, we may notice the 
pains that Johnson and Goldsmith have evidently taken 
to make their final sentences weighty and memorable 
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(pp. 28, 31, 37). They have spent care upon the 
rhythm and made the sound impressive. But a sound- 
ing sentence that has no weight of meaning behind 
it is but as ‘a tinkling cymbal.’ The deeper impressive- 
ness of these sentences is due to the fact that they 
are not platitudes. We do not exhaust them at the 
moment of reading. It is fitting that. they should 
linger in our memories after we have put down the 
book. To Hazlitt “The Letter-Bell” suggests thoughts 
of some different modes of communicating news, the 
mail-coach and the post-boy; and he closes with the 
most ‘striking and appalling’ that he remembers in 
literature, the chain of beacon-fires that carried to 
guilty Clytemnestra the dreaded news of the fall of 
Troy. Lamb, too, gives us a picture to carry away 
at the end of his “ Convalescent ”—the half humorous, 
half pathetic picture of the ‘lean and meagre’ essayist, 
shrunken by sickness. Leigh Hunt concludes his 
“Fiction and Matter of Fact” with a rhetorical question, 
and dismisses us from his survey of “The World of 
Books” with ‘the shadow of a pleasant thought’—a 
restful phrase with which to end a journey and one 
that is good to keep in remembrance. In short, the 
ways of avoiding a dull or lame conclusion are almost 
numberless ; and they are worth some trouble of seek- 
ing, because it is from the final sentence that a reader 
gains his latest and most lasting impression. 

Finally, the study of some great essays will help 
us In our own composition in other ways more subtle 
bat not less real or less important than those which 
have been enumerated. The instinctive choice of the 
right word and the right order of words; the rejection 
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of what is vulgar or commonplace ; the preference for 
thoughts that are elevated and elevating; the seeking 
and perhaps the finding of some true pearl of thought— 
these are some of the things that come to him who 
reads the great masters with care and reverence. 


CHAPTER III. 


THE CHOICE OF WORDS. 


“The style of an author,” Gibbon tells us, “should 
be the image of his mind”; in more modern phrase— 
the reflection or expression of his personality. “But,” 
he proceeds, “the choice and command of language 
is the fruit of exercise.” 

The purpose of the chapters that follow is to suggest 
some ways in which the study. of these essays, if 
combined with practice in composition, may give help 
in “the choice and command of language.” 

As words are the material of which an essay is 
composed, the choice of right words is an essential 
part of composition. We cannot write well without 
a large and accurate vocabulary: we must have a 
good stock of words and we must know their precise 
meaning. In studying the language of these essays 
it will be well to keep in view the following points: 

(1) The eighteenth century used a larger proportion 
of words of Latin origin than is common in the 
twentieth. Teutonic words come from the speech of 
the people, Latinisms from books and the use of men 
of letters. The former, therefore, have more simplicity 
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and directness, a closer relation to life, than the latter. 
Where no other consideration enters in, the simpler 
word is to he preferred. But we should greatly 
impoverish our language if we allowed the Latinisms 
to pass entirely out of use. Even where a Teutonic 
synonym is available, it is well to choose a Latinism 
sometimes: perhaps for variety’s sake ; for the sake 
of euphony in the sentence ; for some slight difference 
of meaning or association, real though often difficult 
to define; for the sake of an added dignity and 
sonority. This last use is all the more effective in 
a writer who only resorts to it occasionally. It is 
worth while to notice the skill with which Lamb in 
his “Convalescent” combines the use of the home- 
liest words, like ‘thumping,’ ‘slapping,’ ‘ Pshaw,’ with 
such expressions as ‘tergiversation,’ ‘ regalities,’ ‘ hypo- 
chondriac flatus,’ and yet never arouses a sense of 
incongruity. 

(2) It will be a hale to a knowledge of the accurate 
use of words to note in the earlier essays instances of 
terms which have slightly changed their meaning since 
the days of Steele---e.g. ‘divert’ (p. 3, 1. 27), ‘discover’ 
(p. 4, 1. 2), ‘fine gentleman’ (p. 6). 

(3) TautoLocy. How far is the repetition of the 
same word a thing to be avoided? A great writer 
is not afraid of eepeubiig a word, if that and no other 
is the word which he wants. We may observe, for 
example, that Leigh Hunt uses the word ‘ Allegory’ 
four times within six lines on p. 80. Tautology of 
thought—the saying of the same thing twice over— 
is the real fault to be shunned. At the same 
time, when neither clearness nor emphasis requires 
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the repetition of a word, we do well to avoid 
monotony. 

(4) EupHony—pleasantness of sound, beauty of 
speech. This principle will often dictate the choice of 
a word. The juxtaposition of words of similar sound 
or of similar termination is an offence to the ear which 
a little care will generally avoid. (E.g., instead of 
“He was invariably an early visitor,” say ‘always”.) 
An examination of any fine passage of English prose, 
such as those enumerated in the list on p. 92, will 
show that its musical quality is largely produced by 
a rich variety of vowel sounds. To the same cause 
many of the great lines of English poetry owe their 
subtlest charm, as for example: 


*‘Bare ruined choirs where late the sweet birds sang.” 


(5) Finally, we may note the literary value of a 
fresh unhackneyed expression. Such is the unexpected 
epithet ‘punctual face’ in Lamb’s essay (p. 68, 1. 8), 
or the unfamiliar word ‘alonely’ (p. 70, 1. 13). These 
triumphs of literary art are not for the beginner; they 
are to be admired, rather than imitated. Yet we may 
learn from them not to go on repeating the out-worn 
epithet needlessly: the only epithets that have value 
are those that express a bit of our own feeling, thought 
or observation. 


1Tf the shade of Hazlitt will pardon us, we may perhaps 
venture to criticise a sentence on p. 53, on the grounds of 
obscurity, tautology, and cacophony: ‘“‘It is as serious in 
its results as it is contemptible in the means by which these 
results are brought about.” Would not this form be an 
improvement ?—‘‘ The results are as serious as the means by 
which they are brought about are contemptible.” 
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CHAPTER IV. 
THE STRUCTURE OF SENTENCES AND PARAGRAPHS. 


One of the most important elements of a good style 
is variety. Sentences are either long or short, complex 
or simple; and the long complex sentence is either 
periodic, in which the sense is not completed until 
the end of the sentence, or loose, in which qualifying 
clauses are added after the principal clause. A good 
style will combine these different kinds of sentence 
judiciously, though a writer may be allowed some 
latitude of preference of one kind above another, and 
some subjects will require longer and more complex 
sentences than others. Good examples of periodic 
structure will be found in Hazlitt (p. 63, Il. 10-18, 
“The stately magician . . . the place they fill”) and 
Lamb (p. 73, ll. 20-36, “ By what subtle art . . . seem- 
ing-aberrations”). For an example of Joose structure 
we may take a sentence of Goldsmith (p. 36, ll. 20-26, 
“They only collect . . . preceding”), or Hazlitt (p. 56, 
Il. 4-10, “I remember . . . which was absurd”). The 
noble passage in Lamb’s “Sanity of true Genius” 
beginning “But the true poet dreams being awake” 
(p. 71, 1. 19) is a splendid example of skilful variation 
in the length of sentences. We may note in this 
case how the sentences, short and simple at first, 
grow rapidly in length and sonority as the writer’s 
eloquence is kindled by his enthusiasm. 

A second element in a good style is right emphasis. 
The order of words in the sentence, and of separate 
clauses, must be the right one; and the divisions 
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between sentences must come at the right points. As 
the emphatic places in a sentence are the beginning 
and the end, we may obtain special emphasis by 
putting a word or clause out of its natural order. 
This device must be used sparingly. It is most appro- 
priate when the theme admits of a special elevation 
of style, an approach to the diction and rhythm of 
poetry. Thus we find it used effectively in Lamb’s 
tribute to the great poet: 

From beyond the scope of Nature if he summon possible 
existences, he subjugates them to the law of her consistency 
(pe 72, 1., 2). 

Here the order of clauses is deliberately inverted. 
A slighter inversion occurs on the same page, 1. 25, 
“a little wantonized” for the more usual “ wantonized 
a little.” 

The right division of sentences involves such ques- 
tions as the choice between a fresh sentence and a 
subordinate clause ; the use of parentheses; the choice 
between a comma, a colon and a full stop. A sound judg- 
ment on these points can be gained more easily and 
pleasantly by careful observation of a page or two of 
these essays than by the learning of rules. We may 
bear in mind, however, that simplicity is a great help 
to clearness of style, and that it is best not to use 
long and involved sentences with parenthetical clauses 
(on the model of Lamb’s great sentence, p. 73, Il. 20-36) 
until we are confident that we can fashion them with 


accuracy and lucidity. 
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SomE PRACTICAL CAUTIONS 
A few cautions against common errors may be 


added here. 

(1) Pronouns, whether demonstrative, possessive or relative, 
require special care. At p. 15, 1. 16, we read: 

I thought it of great use, if they could learn with me to 
keep their minds open to gratification, and ready to receive 
it from anything 7# meets with. 

The antecedent to the italicised ‘it’ appears to be 
‘minds.’ Perhaps Steele meant to write ‘mind’; but 
even so the repetition of ‘it’ in this sentence would 
remain an obscurity and a blemish. A similar slip 
will be found at p. 10, Ll. 27: 

I am obliged to an agreeable person for coming abroad into 
my view, as another is for a visit or conversation at their 


own houses. 
In the following sentence the accumulation of 
pronouns, though not incorrect, is inelegant: 


That part of his conversation which gave me the most pain, 
was what passed among those country gentlemen that came 
to visit us (p. 2, 1. 17). 

Neither is the use of and which, where no relative 
has preceded, to be imitated (though Steele’s use of 
it is not the wholly ungrammatical use associated with 
the practice of Mrs. Gamp, but a perfectly defensible 
Latinism) : 


One of the noblest privileges of reason, and which more 
particularly sets mankind above the brute part of the creation 


(p. 3, 1. 16). 

The above examples of laxity are all taken from 
Steele. If his practice should be held to justify them, 
the answer is that they strike a modern reader as 
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blemishes even in Steele, but that they may be more 
easily forgiven to Steele than to a writer of less 
attractiveness. 

(2) A sentence should not be ended with a preposition. 
This rule is sometimes broken by good writers, but 
for the most part only where the turn of the sentence 
is deliberately colloquial, as in Leigh Hunt’s “the 
house where the girl lives he is in love with” (p. 85, 1. 6). 

(3) Never insert words between ‘to’ (the sign of the 
infinitive mood) and the verb. The usage of all the 
best English writers is against this practice. 

(4) Do not begin several sentences in succession with 
the same word. This rule should only be broken when 
we desire to iterate or illustrate the same idea in a 
series of sentences. On this principle Hazlitt is justified 
in beginning eight sentences with ‘It’ between lines 
15 and 28 of page 57. 


PARAGRAPHS. 

The number of paragraphs appropriate to an essay 
will vary with the subject and the method of handling 
it. Lamb’s “Sanity of True Genius” has only two 
paragraphs; his “Convalescent” has twenty. The 
former essay is a sustained argument; the latter pre- 
sents a succession of detached scenes, descriptions, 
reflections. 

A new paragraph should always be begun with each 
new division of a subject, and never begun under any 
other circumstances. 

Each paragraph should be a separate whole: it should 
have a central thought which gives it unity, and it 
should develop that thought with a certain complete- 
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ness. The unity of a paragraph may always be tested 
by trying to compress its main drift into a single 
sentence. It will be a good exercise to attempt this 
with some of the essays in this book. 


CHAPTER V. 
ORNAMENTS OF STYLE. 


1. MerapHor. By few things is the good writer 
more clearly distinguished from the bad than by the 
freshness and felicity of his metaphors. The bad writer 
wearies us with stale metaphors or, in his effort to be 
fresh, offends us with metaphors that are out of keeping 
with his subject, either too high or too low for it, or in 
bad taste, or incongruously mixed. 

Even the ordinary language of daily life is full of 
metaphors. When metaphor is thus taken into common 
use, when the metaphorical application of the word 
becomes its regular or frequent meaning, it ceases to 
raise a definite image in the mind and may be used 
without scruple. The metaphors to be avoided are 
those which raise images in the mind, but images that 
give no pleasure or no assistance to the reader’s com- 
prehension. 

It is important to observe that a rapid succession of 
metaphors is different from an incongruous mixture. 
There is no incongruous mixture in this sentence of 
Hazlitt’s : 


{A nickname] gives carte-blanche to the imagination, throws 


the reins on the neck of the passions, and suspends the use of 
the understanding altogether (p. 57). 
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2. SIMILE. Formal similes (in which a comparison is 
not merely implied, as in a metaphor, but fully ex- 
pressed) are rare in prose, except in rhetorical or 
poetical passages. Perhaps the most striking simile in 
these essays is one which Lamb draws from the old 
classical mythology—his comparison of the monsters of 
Shakespeare’s imagination, Caliban and the Witches, to 
“that wild sea-brood shepherded by Proteus” (p. 72). 
From the same mythology he takes his most elaborate 
metaphor—that in which the sick man is identified with 
Philoctetes poisoned by the bite of the Lernean hydra 
(p. 69). 

3. ILLUSTRATIVE Story. If a story is both apt and 
new, it will serve the double purpose of enforcing the 
argument and entertaining the reader. From Steele to 
Leigh Hunt these essays contain many admirable 
examples. To the careful reader they will furnish the 
best of all lessons in the art of introducing a story 
gracefully and telling it tersely and neatly. 

4, ApoLoGUE. A fable intended to convey a moral. 
(A distinction is sometimes drawn between ‘parable’ 
and ‘apologue,’ by which a ‘parable’ is taken from the 
actions and sayings of men, and is therefore within the 
limits of probability ; whilst the ‘apologue’ is under no 
restrictions of probability, but may give speech to 
animals or inanimate things; ¢.g., Jotham’s apologue of 
the trees choosing a king, Judges ix. 7-20.) The 
apologue was a favourite literary ornament in the 
eighteenth century. A famous example is “The Choice 
of Hercules,” re-told by Addison after Xenophon; another 
is Addison’s ‘Vision of Mirza.” When Leigh Hunt 
used the apologue a century later than Addison, it had 
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already become unfashionable, and he felt constrained 
to apologise for resorting to it (p. 80). As he defends 
his application of it on the ground that “allegory is the 
readiest shape into which imagination can turn a thing 
mechanical,” it is worth while to remark that a writer of 
our own age, Mr. Rudyard Kipling, has returned to it 
for a similar purpose (¢.g., in his stories in “The Day’s 
Work”). 

5. RuyTum. Writers of the eighteenth century gave 
special attention to the rhythm of prose. Professor 
Saintsbury has noted that in their prose the principle is 
generally observed that “the cadence as well as the 
sense of a sentence should rise gradually towards the 
middle, should, if necessary, continue there on a level 
for a brief period, and should then descend in a 
gradation corresponding to its ascent.” This descrip- 
tion will be found to apply exactly to one of the most 
strikingly melodious sentences in our selection : 


1 At that loud-tinkling, interrupted sound, | the long line of 
2 blue hills near the place where I was brought wp waves in the 
3 horizon, | a golden sunset hovers over them, | the dwarf oaks 
4 rustle their red leaves in the evening breeze, ||and the road 
4 from Wem to Shrewsbury, | by which I first set out on my 
3 journey through life, | stares me in the face as plain, but, 
2 from time and change, not less visionary and mysterious | than 
1 the pictures in the Pilgrim’s Progress (p. 48, ll. 10-18). 

6. ALLITERATION properly belongs to poetry, and is 
rather a blemish than an ornament when used on the 
ordinary levels of prose. But, used with skill and 
moderation, it may be applied to heighten the effect 
and assist the harmony of a deliberately rhetorical or 
poetical passage. Thus in the sentence above-quoted 
Hazlitt speaks of ‘the Jong line of blue hills’ and of 
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‘the dwarf oaks rustling their red leaves’ It should be 
observed that alliteration is not confined to the first 
letter of a word, but signifies the recurrence of the same 
sound whether at the beginning, middle or end of words. 

7. BALANCE of words and clauses, the favourite 
device of Gibbon and Macaulay. We may distinguish 
two kinds: (a) balance with antithesis, where there is a 
contrast between the two words or clauses, e.g. “‘modest 
without bashfulness, frank and affable without imper- 
tinence, obliging and complaisant without servility, 
cheerful and in good humour without noise” (p. 8, 
]. 28); (b) balance without antithesis, where the second 
expression strengthens the first but is not contrasted 
with it, e.g. “the stratagems of war and the intrigues of 
courts.” Numerous examples of both kinds of balance 
will be found in the two essays by Dr. Johnson (Nos. 
VI and VII.). The influence of Johnson, Gibbon 
and Macaulay led to an excessive use of this balanced 
structure of sentences ; by consequent reaction. it is now 
out of favour. But, employed with moderation and 
good taste, it is effective and dignified. 

8. RHETORICAL QUESTION. For the sake of variety, 
and sometimes as less harsh, more conciliatory to an 
opponent, than a categorical denial, a question may be 
effectively substituted for a negative statement. LHx- 
amples will be found at p 32,1. 13 (“ And what pretence 
has the art to claim kindred with Poetry, but by its power 
over the imagination ?”), and in the concluding sentence 
of Hunt's essay on “Fiction and Matter of Fact” : 

Till you know all this and can plant the dry sticks of your 


reason, as trophies of possession, in every quarter of space, how 
shall you oust her from her dominion? (p. 81). 
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9. Cuimax. ‘The figure of speech by which the most 
impressive member of a series—whether of adjectives, 
substantives, phrases, sentences, or arguments—is re- 
served for the last. The reason is obvious: that which 
we hear last is most likely to leave the final impression. 
An example will be found in the last paragraph of 
Steele’s “Fine Gentleman,” where we ascend from ‘men 
of probity’ through ‘men of honour, men of courage, 
men of sense, and men of letters’ to the ‘true fine 
gentleman’ (p. 9). 

10. Lastly, we may remark, though we cannot copy, 
the crowning grace that is added to an essay by the 
inimitable touch of genius. Why is it that such a 
phrase as this of Leigh Hunt’s—“the palace of Doria 
would look more than royal towards the sea”—or this of 
Lamb’s—* Pilate washing his hands vainly, but not 
impertinently, in the same stream ”—will awaken a thrill 
of delight that grows keener with each successive 
reading, decies repetita placebit? The charm is not easily 
defined or analysed, any more than the charm of a 
sunset or a flower, but it is just as real. And as there 
are people who go through life insensible to the appeal 
of Nature, people for whom 

This world unfathomably fair 
Is duller than a witling’s jest, 
so there are readers blind to the exquisite beauty of a 
perfect flower of human speech.! But he who has once 
felt the charm is happy in his fortune. He may not 
have come nearer to skill in composing, but he has 
found for himself a new pleasure in life. 


‘All the charm of all the Muses often flowering in a lonely 
word, —TENNYSON on Virgil. 
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ENGLISH ESSAYS. 


ik THE ART OF CONVERSATION. 


—Dicenda tacendaque calles ? Pers. Sat. iv. 5, 


—Dost thou, so young, 
Know when to speak, and when to hold thy tongue? 
DRYDEN. 


Jack Lizarp was about fifteen when he was first entered 
in the university, and being a youth of a great deal of fire, 
and a more than ordinary application to his studies, it gave 
his conversation a very particular turn. He had too much 
spirit to hold his tongue in company ; but at the same time 
so little acquaintance with the world, that he did not know 
how to talk like other people. 

After a year and a half’s stay at the university, he came 
down among us to pass away a month or two in the country. 
The first night after his arrival, as we were at supper, we 
were all of us very much improved by Jack’s table-talk. 
He told us, upon the appearance of a dish of wild fowl, that 
according to the opinion of some natural philosophers they 
might be lately come from the moon. Upon which the 
Sparkler bursting out into a laugh, he insulted her with 
several questions relating to the bigness and distance of 


the moon and stars; and after every interrogatory would 20 


be winking upon me, and smiling at his sister’s ignorance. 


Jack gained his point; for the mother was pleased, and 
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all the servants stared at the learning of their young 
master. Jack was so encouraged at this success, that for 
the first week he dealt wholly in paradoxes. It was a 
common jest with him to pinch one of his sister’s lap-dogs, 
and afterwards prove he could not feel it. When the girls 
were sorting a set of knots, he would demonstrate to 
them that all the ribbons were of the same colour; or 
rather, says Jack, of no colour at all. My lady Lizard 
herself, though she was not a little pleased with her son’s 
10 improvements, was one day almost angry with him ; for, 
having accidentally burnt her fingers as she was lighting 
the lamp for her tea-pot, in the midst of her anguish 
Jack laid hold of the opportunity to instruct her that 
there was no such thing as heat in fire. In short, no day 
past over our heads, in which Jack did not imagine he 
made the whole family wiser than they were before. 

That part of his conversation which gave me the most 
pain, was what passed among those country gentlemen that 
came to visit us. On such occasions Jack usually took upon 

20 him to be the mouth of the company ; and thinking himself 
obliged to be very merry, would entertain us with a great 
many odd sayings and absurdities of their college-cook. I 
found this fellow had made a very strong impression upon 
Jack’s imagination ; which he never considered was not the 
case of the rest of the company, until after many repeated 
trials he found that his stories seldom made any body laugh 
but himself. 

Tall this while looked upon Jack as a young tree shooting 
out into blossoms before its time ; the redundancy of which, 

30 though it was a little unseasonable, seemed to foretel an 
uncommon fruitfulness. 

In order to wear out the vein of pedantry which ran 
through his conversation, I took him out with me one 
evening, and first of all insinuated to him this rule, which 
I had myself learned from a very great author, “To think 
with the wise, but talk with the vulgar.” Jack’s good sense 
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soon made him reflect that, he had exposed himself to the 
laughter of the ignorant by a contrary behaviour; upon 
which he told me, that he would take care for the future 
to keep his notions to himself, and converse in the common 
received sentiments of mankind. He at the same time 
desired me to give him any other Rules of Conversation 
which I thought might be for his improvement. I told 
him I would think of it; and accordingly, as I have a 
particular affection for the young man, I gave him the 
next morning the following Rules in writing, which may 10 
perhaps have contributed to make him the agreeable man 
he is now. 


Tue faculty of interchanging our thoughts with one 
another, or what we express by the word Conversation, 
has always been represented by moral writers as one of 
the noblest privileges of reason, and which more particularly 
sets mankind above the brute part of the creation. 

Though nothing so much gains upon the affections as this 
extempore eloquence, which we have constantly occasion for, 
and are obliged to practise every day, we very rarely meet 20 
with any who excel in it. 

The conversation of most men is disagreeable, not so much 
for want of wit and learning, as of good-breeding and 
discretion. 

If you resolve to please, never speak to gratify any 
particular vanity or passion of your own, but always with a 
design either to divert or inform the company. A man who 
only aims at one of these, is always easy in his discourse. 
He is never out of humour at being interrupted, because 
he considers that those who hear him are the best judges 30 
whether what he was saying could eithér divert or inform 
them. 

A modest person seldom fails to gain the good-will of 
those he converses with, because nobody envies a man who 
does not appear to be pleased with himself. 
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We should talk extremely little of ourselves. Indeed 
what can we say? It would be as imprudent to discover our 
faults, as ridiculous to count over our fancied virtues. Our 
private and domestic affairs are no less improper to be 
introduced in conversation. What does it concern the 
company how many horses you keep in your stables? Or 
whether your servant is most knave or fool ? 

A man may equally affront the company he is in, by 
engrossing all the talk, or observing a contemptuous silence. 

10 Before you tell a story it may be generally not amiss to 
draw a short character, and give the company a true idea of 
the principal persons concerned in it; the beauty of most 
things consisting not so much in their being said or done, as 
in their being said or done by such a particular person, or 
on such a particular occasion. 

Notwithstanding all the advantages of youth, few young 
people please in conversation ; the reason is, that want of 
experience makes them positive, and what they say is rather 
with a design to please themselves than any one else. 

20 «= It. is certain that age itself shall make many things pass 
well enough, which would have been laughed at in the 
mouth of one much younger. 

Nothing, however, is more insupportable to men of sense, 
than an empty formal man who speaks in proverbs, and 
decides all controversies with a short sentence. This piece 
of stupidity is the more insufferable, as it puts on the air of 
wisdom. 

A prudent man will avoid talking much of any particular 
science, for which he is remarkably famous. There is not 

30 methinks an handsomer thing said of Mr. Cowley in his 
whole life, than that none but his intimate friends ever 
discovered he was a great poet by his discourse. Besides the 
decency of this rule, it is certainly founded in good policy. 
A man who talks of any thing he is already famous for, has 
little to get, but a great deal to lose. I might add, that he 
who is sometimes silent on a subject where every one is 
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satisfied he could speak well, will often be thought no less 
knowing in other matters, where perhaps he is wholly 
ignorant. 

Women are frightened at the name of argument, and are 
sooner convinced’ by an happy turn or witty expression than 
by demonstration. 

Whenever you commend, add your reasons for doing so ; 
it is this which distinguishes the approbation of a man of 
sense from the flattery of sycophants and admiration of 
fools. 

Raillery is no longer agreeable than while the whole 
company is pleased with it. I would least of all be under- 
stood to except the person rallied. 

Though good humour, sense and discretion can seldom 
fail to make a man agreeable, it may be no ill policy 
sometimes to prepare yourself in a particular manner for 
conversation, by looking a little further than your neigh- 
bours into whatever is become a reigning subject. If our 
armies are besieging a place of importance abroad, or our 
House of Commons debating a bill of consequence at home, 
you can hardly fail of being heard with pleasure, if you have 
nicely informed yourself of the strength, situation, and 
history of the first, or of the reasons for and against the 
latter. It will have the same effect if when any single 
person begins to make a noise in the world, you can learn 
some of the smallest accidents in his life or conversation, 
which though they are too fine for the observation of the 
vulgar, give more satisfaction to men of sense, (as they are 
the best openings to a real character) than the recital of 
his most glaring actions. I know but one ill consequence 
to be feared from this method, namely, that coming full 
charged into company, you should resolve to unload whether 
an handsome opportunity offers itself or no. 

Though the asking of questions may plead for itself the 
specious names of modesty and a desire of information, it 
affords little pleasure to the rest of the company who are 
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not troubled with the same doubts ; besides which, he who 
asks a question would do well to consider that he lies wholly 
at the mercy of another before he receives an answer. 

Nothing is more silly than the pleasure some people take 
in what they call “speaking their minds.” A man of this 
make will say a rude thing for the mere pleasure of saying 
it, when an opposite behaviour, full as innocent, might have 
preserved his friend or made his fortune. 

It is not impossible for a man to form to himself as 

10 exquisite a pleasure in complying with the humour and 
sentiments of others, as of bringing others over to his own: 
since it is the certain sign of a superior genius, that can 
take and become whatever dress it pleases. 

I shall only add, that besides what I have here said, there 
is something wuich can never be learnt but in the company 
of the polite. The virtues of men are catching as well as 
their vices, and your own observations added to these will 
soon discover what it is that commands attention in one 
man, and makes you tired and displeased with the discourse 

20 of another. 

R. STEELE. 


Il, THE FINE GENTLEMAN. 


—Mores multorum vidit—Hor. Ars Poet. 142. 
He many men, and many manners saw. 


Ir is a most vexatious thing to an old man who endeavours 
to square his notions by reason and to talk from reflection 
and experience, to fall in with a circle of young ladies 
at their afternoon tea-table. This happened very lately to 
be my fate. The conversation, for the first half hour, was 
so very rambling, that it is hard to say what was talked 
of, or who spoke least to the purpose. The various motions 
30 of the fan, the tossings of the head, intermixt with all 
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the pretty kinds of laughter, made up the greatest part of 
the discourse. At last, this modish way of shining and 
being witty settled into something like conversation, and 
the talk ran upon “Fine GENTLEMEN.” From the several 
characters that were given, and the exceptions that were 
made, as this or that gentleman happen’d to be named, I 
found that a lady is not difficult to be pleased, and that 
the town swarms with Fine Gentlemen. A nimble pair 
of heels, a smooth complexion, a full-bottom wig, a 
laced shirt, an embroidered suit, a pair of fringed gloves, 
a hat and feather; any one or more of these and the 
like accomplishments ennobles a man, and raises him 
above the vulgar, in a female imagination. On the 
contrary, a modest serious behaviour, a plain dress, a 
thick pair of shoes, a leathern belt, a waistcoat not lined 
with silk, and such like imperfections, degrade a man 
and are so many blots in his escutcheon. I could not 
forbear smiling at one of the prettiest and liveliest of 
this gay assembly, who excepted to the gentility of Sir 
William Hearty, because he wore a frieze coat, and break- 
fasted upon toast and ale. I pretended to admire the 
fineness of her taste ; and to strike in with her in ridiculing 
those awkward healthy gentlemen that seem to make 
nourishment the chief end of eating: I gave her an 
account of an honest Yorkshire gentleman, who (when I 
was a traveller) used to invite his aquaintance at Paris 
to break their fast with him upon cold roast beef and mum. 


— 


0 


20 


There was, I remember, a little French marquis, who was - 


often pleased to rally him unmercifully upon beef and 
pudding, of which our countryman would dispatch a 
pound or two with great alacrity, while his antagonist 
was piddling at a mushroom or the haunch of a frog. 
I could perceive the lady was pleased with what I said, 
and we parted very good friends by virtue of a maxim 
I always observe, Never to contradict or reason with a 
sprightly female. I went home, however, full of a great 
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many serious reflections upon what had passed: and 
though in complaisance I disguised my sentiments, to 
keep up the good humour of my fair companions, and 
to avoid being looked upon as a testy old fellow, yet out — 
of the good-will I bear to the sex, and to prevent for 
the future their being imposed upon by counterfeits, I 
shall give them the distinguishing marks of “a true fine 
gentleman.” 
When a good artist would express any remarkable char- 
10 acter in sculpture, he endeavours to work up his figure into 
all the perfections his imagination can form ; and to imitate 
not so much what is, as what may or ought to be. I shall 
follow their example, in the idea I am going to trace out of 
a fine gentleman, by assembling together such qualifications 
as seem requisite to make the character complete. In order 
to this I shall premise in general, that by a fine gentleman 
I mean a man completely qualified as well for the service 
and good as for the ornament and delight of society. 
When I consider the frame of mind peculiar to a gentleman, 
20 I suppose it graced with all the dignity and elevation of 
spirit that human nature is capable of: To this I would ; 
have joined a clear understanding, a reason free from . 
prejudice, a steady judgment, and an extensive knowledge. 
When I think of the heart of a gentleman, I imagine it 
firm and intrepid, void of all inordinate passions, and full 
of tenderness, compassion, and benevolence. When I view 
the fine gentleman with regard to his manners, methinks 
I see him modest without bashfulness, frank and affable 
without impertinence, obliging and complaisant without 
30 servility, cheerful and in good-humour without noise. 
These amiable qualities are not easily obtained; neither 
are there many men that have a genius to excel this way. 
A finished gentleman is perhaps the most uncommon of 
all the great characters in life. Besides the natural 
endowments with which this distinguished man is to be 
born, he must run through a long series of education.. 
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Before he makes his appearance and shines in the world, 
he must be principled in religion, instructed in all the 
moral virtues, and led through the whole course of the 
polite arts and sciences. He should be no stranger to 
courts and to camps; he must travel to open his mind, to 
enlarge his views, to learn the policies and interests of 
foreign states, as well as to fashion and polish himself, and 
to get clear of national prejudices; of which every country 
has its share. To all these more essential improvements, 
he must not forget to add the fashionable ornaments of 10 
life, such as are the languages and the bodily exercises 
most in vogue: neither would I have him think even dress 
itself beneath his notice. 

It is no very uncommon thing in the world to meet with 
men of probity ; there are likewise a great many men of 
honour to be found: Men of courage, men of sense, and * 
men of letters are frequent. But a true fine gentleman 
is what one seldom sees. He is properly a compound of 
the various good qualities that embellish mankind. As 
the great poet animates all the different parts of learning 20 
by the force of his genius, and irradiates all the compass 
of his knowledge by the lustre and brightness of his 
imagination ; so all the great and solid perfections of life 
appear in the finished gentleman, with a beautiful gloss 
and varnish; every thing he says or does is accompanied 
with a manner, or rather a charm, that draws the admira- 
tion and good-will of every beholder. 


R. STEELE. 


10 ENGLISH ESSAYS. 
Ill. A DAY’S RAMBLE IN LONDON. 
Sine me, vacivum tempus ne quod dem mihi 
Laboris. 
Ter. Heaut. Act i. Se. 1. 
Give me leave to allow myself no respite from labour. 
Ir is an inexpressible pleasure to know a little of the world, 
and be of no character or significancy in it. 
To be ever unconcerned, and ever looking on new objects 
with an endless curiosity, is a delight known only to those 
who are turned for speculation: nay, they who enjoy it 
must value things only as they are the objects of specu- 
10 lation, without drawing any worldly advantage to them- 
selves from them, but just as they are what contribute to 
‘ their amusement, or the improvement of the mind. I lay 
one night last week at Richmond; and being restless, not 
out of dissatisfaction, but a certain busy inclination one 
sometimes has, I rose at four in the morning, and took 
boat for London, with a resolution to rove by boat and 
coach for the next four-and-twenty hours, till the many 
different objects I must needs meet with should tire my 
imagination, and give me an inclination to a repose more 
20 profound than I was at that time capable of. I beg people’s 
pardon for an odd humour I am guilty of, and was often 
that day, which is saluting any person whom I like, whether 
I know him or not. This is a particularity would be 
tolerated in me, if they considered that the greatest pleasure ; 
I know I receive at my eyes, and that I am obliged to an~ 
agreeable person for coming abroad into my view, as 
another is for a visit of conversation at their own houses. 
_The hours of the day and night are taken up in the 
cities of London and Westminster, by people as different 
30 from each other as those who are born in different centuries. 
Men of six o’clock give way to those of nine, they of nine 
to the generation of twelve ; and they of twelve disappear, 
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and make room for the fashionable world, who have made 
two o’clock the noon of the day. 

When we first put off from shore, we soon fell in with 
a fleet of gardeners, bound for the several market ports of 
London ; and it was the most pleasing scene imaginable to 
see the cheerfulness with which those industrious people 
plied their way to a certain sale of their goods. The banks 
on each side are as well peopled, and beautified with as 
agreeable plantations, as any spot on the earth; but the 
Thames itself loaded with the product of each shore, added 10 
very much to the landscape. It was very easy to observe 
by their sailing, and the countenances of the ruddy virgins, 
who were supercargoes, the part of the town to which they 
were bound. There was an air in the purveyors for Covent- 
garden, who frequently converse with morning rakes, very 
unlike the seeming sobriety of those bound for Stocks- 
market. 

Nothing remarkable happened in our voyage ; but I landed 
with ten sail of apricot-boats, at Strand-bridge, after having 
put in at Nine-Elms, and taken in melons, consigned by 20 
Mr. Cuffe, of that place, to Sarah Sewell and Company, at 
their stall in Covent-garden. We arrived at Strand-bridge 
at six of the clock, and were unloading ; when the hackney- 
coachmen of the foregoing night took their leave of each 
other at the Dark-House, to go to bed before the day was 
too far spent. Chimney-sweepers passed by us as we made 
up to the market, and some raillery happened between one 
of the fruit-wenches and those black men about the Devil 
and Eve, with allusion to their several professions. I could 
not believe any place more entertaining than Covent-garden ; 30 
where I strolled from one fruit-shop to another, with crowds 
of agreeable young women around me, who were purchasing 
fruit for their respective families. It was almost eight of 
the clock before I could leave that variety of objects. I 
took coach and followed a young lady, who tripped into 
another just before me, attended by her maid. I saw 
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immediately she was of the family of the Vainloves. There 
are a set of these, who, of all things, affect the play of 
Blindman’s-buff, and leading men into love for they know 
not whom, who are fled they know not where. This sort 
of woman is usually a jaunty slattern; she hangs on her 
clothes, plays her head, varies her posture, and changes place 
incessantly, and all with an appearance of striving at the 
same time to hide herself, and yet give you to understand 
she is in humour to laugh at you. You must have often 
seen the coachmen make signs with their fingers, as they 
drive by each other, to intimate how much they have got 
that day. They can carry on that language to give intelli- 
gence where they are driving. In an instant my coachman 
took the wink to pursue; and the lady’s driver gave the 
hint that he was going through Long-acre towards St. 
James’s: whiie he whipped up James-street, we drove for 
King-street, to save the pass at St. Martin’s lane. The 
coachmen took care to meet, jostle, and threaten each other 
for way, and be entangled at the end of Newport-street and 
Long-acre. The fright, you must believe, brought down the 
lady’s coach-door, and obliged her, with her mask off, to 
inquire into the bustle,—when she sees the man she would 
avoid. The tackle of the coach-window is so bad she cannot 
draw it up again, and she drives on sometimes wholly dis- 
covered, and sometimes half escaped, according to the 
accident of carriages in her way. One of these ladies keeps 
her seat in a hackney-coach, as well as the best rider does 
on a managed horse. The laced shoe on her left foot, with 
a careless gesture, just appearing on the opposite cushion, 
held her both firm, and in a proper attitude to receive the 
next jolt. 

As she was an excellent coach-woman, many were the 
glances at each other which we had for an hour and a half, 
in all parts of the town, by the skill of our drivers; till at 
last my lady was conveniently lost, with notice from her 
coachman to ours to make off, and he should hear where she 
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went. This chace was now at end; and the fellow who 
drove her came to us, and discovered that he was ordered 
to come again in an hour, for that she was a silk-worm. 
I was surprised with this phrase, but found it was a cant 
among the hackney fraternity for their best customers, 
women who ramble twice or thrice a week from shop to 
shop, to turn over all the goods in town without buying 
any thing. The silk-worms are, it seems, indulged by the 
tradesmen ; for, though they never buy, they are ever talking 
of new silks, laces, and ribbons, and serve the owners in 
getting them customers, as their common dunners do in 
making them pay. 

The day of people of fashion began now to break, and 
carts and hacks were mingled with equipages of show and 
vanity ; when I resolved to walk it, out of cheapness; but 
my unhappy curiosity is such, that I find it always my 
interest to take coach; for some odd adventure among 
beggars, ballad-singers, or the like, detains and throws me 
into expense. It happened so immediately: for at the 
corner of Warwick-street, as I was listening to a new ballad, 
a ragged rascal, a beggar who knew me, came up to me, 
and began to turn the eyes of the good company upon me, 
by telling me he was extremely poor, and should die in 
the street for want of drink, except I immediately would 
have the charity to give him six-pence to go into the next 
ale-house and save his life. He urged, with a melancholy 
face, that all his family had died of thirst. All the mob 
have humour, and two or three began to take the jest; by 
which Mr. Sturdy carried his point, and let me sneak off 


to a coach. As I drove along, it was a pleasing reflexion 30 


to see the world so prettily checkered since I left Richmond, 
and the scene still filling with children of a new hour. This 
satisfaction increased as I moved towards the city; and 
gay signs, well-disposed streets, magnificent public structures, 
and wealthy shops adorned with contented faces, made the 
joy still rising till we came into the centre of the city, 
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and centre of the world of trade, the Exchange of London. 
As other men in the crowds about me were pleased with . 
their hopes and bargains, I found my account in observing 
them, in attention to their several interests. I, indeed, 
looked upon myself as the richest man that walked the 
Exchange that day; for my benevolence made me share 
the gains of every bargain that was made. It was not the 
least of my satisfaction in my survey, to go up stairs, and 
pass the shops of agreeable females: to observe so many 
10 pretty hands busy in the folding of ribbons, and the utmost 
eagerness of agreeable faces in the sale of patches, pins, and 
wires, on each side of the counters, was an amusement in 
which I could longer have indulged myself, had not the 
dear creatures called to me, to ask what I wanted, when 
I could not answer, only ‘To look at you.’ I went to one 
of the windows which opened to the area below, where all 
the several voices lost their distinction, and rose up in a 
confused humming; which created in me a reflexion that 
could not come into the mind of any but of one a little too 
20 studious ; for I said to myself with a kind of pun in thought, 
‘What nonsense is all the hurry of this world to those who 
are above it?’ In these, or not much wiser thoughts, I 
had like to have lost my place at the chop-house, where 
every man, according to the natural bashfulness or sullen- 
ness of our nation, eats in a public room a mess of broth, 
or chop of meat, in dumb silence, as if they had no pretence 
to speak to each other on the foot of being men, except 
they were of each other’s acquaintance, 
I went afterwards to Robin’s, and saw people, who had 
30 dined with me at the five-penny ordinary just before, give 
bills for the value of large estates ; and could not but behold 
with great pleasure, property lodged in, and transferred in 
a moment from, such as would never be masters of half as 
much as is seemingly in them, and given from them, every 
day they live. But before five in the afternoon I left the 
city, came to my common scene of Covent-garden, and passed 
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the evening at Will’s in attending the discourses of several 
sets of people, who relieved each other within my hearing 
on the subjects of cards, dice, love, learning, and politics. 
The last subject kept me till I heard the streets in the 
possession of the bell-man, who had now the world to 
himself, and cry’d ‘ Past two o’clock.’ This roused me from 
my seat ; and I went to my lodgings, led by a light, whom 
I put into the discourse of his private economy, and made 
him give me an account of the charge, hazard, profit, and 
loss of a family that depended upon a link, with a design 10 
to end my trivial day with the generosity of six-pence, 
instead of a third part of that sum. When I came to my 
chambers, I writ down these minutes; but was at a loss 
what instruction I should propose to my reader from the 
enumeration of so many insignificant matters and occur- 
rences ; and I thought it of great use, if they could learn 
with me to keep their minds open to gratification, and ready 
to receive it from any thing it meets with. This one 
circumstance will make every face you see give you the 
satisfaction you now take in beholding that of a friend ; 20 
will make every object a pleasing one; will make all the 
good which arrives to any man, an increase of happiness 


to yourself. 
R. STEELE. 


IV. LONDON CRIES. 


Lingue centum sunt, oraque centum, 
Ferrea vox.—ViRrG. dn. vi. 625. 


A hundred mouths, a hundred tongues, 
And throats of brass inspired with iron lungs.—DRYDEN. 


Tuerre is nothing which more astonishes a foreigner and 
frights a country squire, than the Cries of London. My 
good friend Sir Roger often declares that he cannot get them 30 
out of his head, or go to sleep for them, the first week that 
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he isin town. On the contrary, Will. Honeycomb calls them 
the Ramage de la Ville, and prefers them to the sounds of 
larks and nightingales, with all the music of the fields and 
woods. I have lately received a letter from some very odd 
fellow upon this subject, which I shall leave with my reader, 
without saying anything further of it. 

“SiR, 

“Tam a man out of all business, and would willingly 

turn my head to anything for an honest livelihood. I have 

10 invented several projects for raising many millions of money 

without burthening the subject, but I cannot get the parlia- 

ment to listen to me, who look upon me, forsooth, as a crack 

and a projector ; so that, despairing to enrich either myself or 

my country by this public-spiritedness, I would make some 

proposals to you relating to a design which I have very much 

at heart, and which may procure me an handsome subsistence, 

if you will be pleased to recommend it to the cities of 

London and Westminster. 

“The post I would aim at is to be Comptroller-general of 

20 the London Cries, which are at present under no manner of 

rules or discipline. I think I am pretty well qualified for 

this place, as being a man of very strong lungs, of great 

insight into all the branches of our British trades and 
manufactures, and of a competent skill in music. 

“The Cries of London may be divided into vocal and 
instrumental. As for the latter, they are at present under a 
very great disorder. A freeman of London has the privilege 
of disturbing a whole street, for an hour together, with the 
twanking of a brass-kettle or a frying-pan. I would there- 

30 fore propose, that no instrument of this nature should be 
made use of, which I have not tuned and licensed, after 
having carefully examined in what manner it may affect the 
ears of her Majesty’s liege subjects. 

“Vocal cries are of a much larger extent, and indeed so 
full of incongruities and barbarisms, that we appear a 
distracted city to foreigners, who do not comprehend the 
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meaning of such enormous outcries. Milk is generally sold 
in a note above ela, and it sounds so exceedingly shrill, that 
it often sets our teeth on edge. The chimney-sweeper is 
confined to no certain pitch ; he sometimes utters himself in 
the deepest bass, and sometimes in the sharpest treble ; some- 
times in the highest, and sometimes in the lowest note of the 
gamut. The same observation might be made on the retailers 
of small coal, not to mention broken glasses or brick-dust. 
In these, therefore, and the like cases, it should be my care 
to sweeten and mellow the voices of these itinerant trades- 
men, before they make their appearance in our streets, as 
also to accommodate their cries to their respective wares ; 
and to take care in particular that those may not make the 
most noise who have the least to sell, which is very observable 
in the vendors of card-matches, to whom I cannot but apply 
that old proverb of ‘Much ery, but little wool.’ 

“Some of these last-mentioned musicians are so very loud 
in the sale of these trifling manufactures, that an honest 
splenetic gentleman of my acquaintance bargained with one 
of them never to come into the street where he lived: but 
what was the effect of this contract ? why, the whole tribe of 
card-match-makers which frequent the quarter, passed by his 
door the very next day, in hopes of being bought off after the 
same manner. 

“Tt is another great imperfection in our London cries, that 
there is no just time nor measure observed in them. Our 
news should indeed be published in a very quick time, be- 
cause it is a commodity that will not keep cold. It should 
not however be cried with the same precipitation as ‘fire’: 
yet this is generally the case. A bloody battle alarms the 
town from one end to another in an instant. Every motion 
of the French is published in so great a hurry, that one 
would think the enemy were at our gates, This likewise I 
would take upon me to regulate in such a manner, that there 
should be some distinction made between the spreading of a 
victory, a march, or an encampment, a Dutch, a Portugal, or 

ELE. B 
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a Spanish mail. Nor must I omit under this head, those ~ 
excessive alarms with which several boisterous rustics infest 
our streets in turnip season ; and which are more inexcusable, 
because these are wares which are in no danger of cooling 
upon their hands. 

“There are others who affect a very slow time, and are, in 
my opinion, much more tuneable than the former ; the cooper, 
in particular, swells his last note in an hollow voice that is 
not without its harmony ; nor can I forbear being inspired 

10 with a most agreeable melancholy, when I hear that sad and 
solemn air with which the public is very often asked if they 
have any chairs to mend. Your own memory may sug- 
gest to you many other lamentable ditties of the same 
nature, in which the music is wonderfully languishing and 
melodious. 

“T am always pleased with that particular time of the year 
which is proper for the pickling of dill and cucumbers ; but, 
alas, this cry, like the song of the nightingale, is not heard 
above two months. It would therefore be worth while to 

20 consider whether the same air might not in some cases be 
adapted to other words. 

“Tt might likewise deserve our most serious consideration, 
how far, in a well-regulated city, those humourists are to be 
tolerated, who, not contented with the traditional cries of 
their forefathers, have invented particular songs and tunes of 
their own: such as was, not many years since, the pastry- 
man, commonly known by the name of the colly-molly-puff ; 
and such as is at this day the vendor of powder and wash- 
balls, who, if I am rightly informed, goes under the name of 

30 Powder Watt. 

“TI must not here omit one particular absurdity which runs 
through this whole vociferous generation, and which renders 
their cries very often not only incommodious but altogether 
useless to the public ; I mean that idle accomplishment which 
they all of them aim at, of crying so as not to be understood. 
Whether or no they have learned this from several of our 
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affected singers, I will not take upon me to say ; but most 
certain it is, that people know the wares they deal in rather 
by their tunes than by their words; insomuch that I have 
sometimes seen a country boy run out to buy apples of a 
bellows-mender, and ginger-bread from a grinder of knives 
and scissors. Nay, so strangely infatuated are some very 
eminent artists of this particular grace in a cry, that none but 
their acquaintance are able to guess at their profession ; for 
who else can know that, ‘Work if I had it,’ should be the 
signification of a corn-cutter? 10 

“ Forasmuch, therefore, as persons of this rank are seldom 
men of genius or capacity, I think it would be very proper 
that some man of good sense and sound judgment should 
preside over these public cries, who should permit none to 
lift up their voices in our streets, that have not tuneable 
throats, that are not only able to overcome the noise of the 
erowd and the rattling of coaches, but also to vend their 
respective merchandises in apt phrases and in the most dis- 
tinct and agreeable sounds. I do therefore humbly recom- 
mend myself as a person rightly qualified for this post ; and 20 
if I meet with fitting encouragement, shall communicate 
some other projects which I have by me, that may no less 
conduce to the emolument of the public. 

‘Jam, SIL; WC,, 
“RALPH CROTCHET.” 


JOSEPH ADDISON. 
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V. TRANSMIGRATION OF SOULS. 


Errat et illine 
Huc venit, hinc illuc, et quoslibet occupat artus 
Spiritus: éque feris humana in corpora transit, 
Inqne feras noster.—PYTHAG. ap. Ov. Metam. xv. 165. 
All things are but alter'd ; nothing dies ; 
And here and there th’ unbodied spirit flies, 
By time, or force, or sickness dispossess’d, 
And lodges, where it lights, in man or beast.—DRYDEN. 


Witt. Honrycoms, who loves to shew upon occasion all the 

10 little learning he has picked up, told us yesterday at the 
club, that he thought there might be a great deal said for 
the transmigiation of souls, and that the eastern parts of 
the world believed in that doctrine to this day. Sir Paul 
Rycaut, says he, gives us an account of several well-disposed 
Mahometans that purchase the freedom of any little bird 
they see confined to a cage, and think they merit as much by 
it, as we should do here by ransoming any of our countrymen 
from their captivity at Algiers. You must know, says Will. 
the reason is, because they consider every animal as a brother 

20 or sister in disguise, and therefore think themselves obliged 
to extend their charity to them, though under such mean 
circumstances. They'll tell you, says Will., that the soul of 
a man, when he dies, immediately passes into the body of 
another man, or of some brute, which he resembled in his 
humour, or his fortune, when he was one of us. 

As I was wondering what this profusion of learning would 
end in, Will. told us that Jack Freelove, who was a fellow of 
whim, made love to one of those ladies who throw away all 
their fondness on parrots, monkeys, and lap-dogs. Upon 

30 going to pay her a visit one morning, he wrote a very pretty 
epistle upon this hint. Jack, says he, was conducted into the 
parlour, where he diverted himself for some time with her 
favourite monkey, which was chained in one of the windows; 
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till at length observing a pen and ink lie by him, he wrote 
the following letter to his mistress, in the person of the 
monkey ; and upon her not coming down so soon as he 
expected, left it in the window, and went about his 
business. 

The lady soon after coming into the parlour, and seeing 
her monkey look upon a paper with great earnestness, took it 
up, and to this day is in some doubt, says Will., whether it 
was written by Jack or the monkey. 

“ Madam, 10 

“ Not having the gift of speech I have a long time waited 
in vain for an opportunity of making myself known to you; 
and having at present the convenience of pen, ink, and paper 
by me, I gladly take the occasion of giving you my history 
in writing ; which I could not do by word of mouth. You 
must know, madam, that about a thousand years ago I was 
an Indian Brachman, and versed in all those mysterious 
secrets which your European philosopher, called Pythagoras, 
is said to have learned from our fraternity. I had so in- 
gratiated myself by my great skill in the occult sciences with 20 
a demon whom I used to converse with, that he promised to 
grant me whatever I should ask of him. I desired that my 
soul might never pass into the body of a brute creature; but 
this he told me was not in his power to grant me. I then 
begged that into whatever creature I should chance to trans- 
migrate, I might still retain my memory, and be conscious 
that I was the same person who lived in different animals. 
This he told me was within his power, and accordingly 
promised on the word of a demon that he would grant me 
what I desired. From that time forth I lived so very 30 
unblameably, that I was made President of a College of 
Brachmans, an office which I discharged with great integrity 
till the day of my death. 

“T was then shuffled into another human body, and acted 
my part so very well in it, that I became first minister to 
a prince who reigned upon the banks of the Ganges. I here 
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lived in great honour for several years, but by degrees lost 
all the innocence of the Brachman, being obliged to rifle and 
oppress the people to enrich my sovereign ; till at length I 
became so odious that my master, to recover his credit with 
his subjects, shot me through the heart with an arrow as . 
was one day addressing myself to him at the head of his army. 

“Upon my next remove I found myself in the woods, under 
the shape of a jackal, and soon listed myself in the service 
of a lion. I used to yelp near his den about midnight, which 

10 was his time of rousing and seeking after his prey. He 
always followed me in the rear, and when I had run downa 
fat buck, a wild goat, or an hare, after he had feasted very 
plentifully upon it himself, would now and then throw mea 
bone that was but half picked for my encouragement ; but 
upon my being unsuccessful in two or three chases, he gave 
me such a confounded grip in his anger, that I died of it. 

“In my next transmigration I was again set upon two legs, 
and became an Indian taxgatherer ; but having been guilty 
of great extravagances, and being married to an expensive 

20 jade of a wife, I ran so cursedly in debt, that I durst not 
shew my head. I could no sooner step out of my house, but 
I was arrested by somebody or other that lay in wait for me. 
As I ventured abroad one night in the dusk of the evening, 
I was taken up and hurried into a dungeon, where I died a 
few months after. 

“My soul then entered into a flying-fish, and in that state 
led a most melancholy life for the space of six years. Several 
fishes of prey pursued me when I was in the water, and if I 
betook myself to my wings, it was ten to one but I had a 

30 flock of birds aiming at me. As I was one day flying amidst 
a fleet of English ships, I observed a huge sea-gull whetting 
his bill and hovering just over my head : upon my dipping 
into the water to avoid him, I fell into the mouth of a mon- 
strous shark that swallowed me down in an instant. 

“I was some years afterwards, to my great surprise, an 
eminent banker in Lombard-street ; and remembering how 
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I had formerly suffered for want of money, became so very 
sordid and avaricious, that the whole town cried shame of 
me. I was a miserable little old fellow to look upon, for I 
had in a manner starved myself, and was nothing but skin 
and bone when I died. 

“T was afterwards very much troubled and amazed to find 
myself dwindled into an emmet. I was heartily concerned to 
make so insignificant a figure, and did not know but some 
time or other I might be reduced to a mite if I did not mend 
my manners. I therefore applied myself with great diligence 10 
to the offices that were allotted me, and was generally 
looked upon as the notablest ant in the whole molehill. I was 
at last picked up, as I was groaning under a burden, by an 
unlucky cock sparrow that lived in the neighbourhood, and 
had before made great depredations upon our commonwealth. 

“T then bettered my condition a little, and lived a whole 
summer in the shape of a bee; but being tired with the 
painful and penurious life I had undergone in my two last 
transmigrations, I fell into the other extreme, and turned 
drone. As I one day headed a party to plunder an hive, 20 
we were received so warmly by the swarm which defended 
it, that we were most of us left dead upon the spot. 

“T might tell you of many other transmigrations which I 
went through ; how I was a tailor, a shrimp, and a tom-tit. 
In the last of these my shapes I was shot in the Christmas 
holidays by a young jack-a-napes, who would needs try his 
new gun upon me. 

“But I shall pass over these and other several stages of life, 
to remind you of the young beau who made love to you 
about six years since. You may remember, madam, how he 30 
masked, and danced, and sung, and played a thousand tricks 
to gain you ; and how he was at last carried off by a cold 
that he got under your window one night in a serenade. I 
was that unfortunate young fellow, whom you were then so 
eruel to. Not long after my shifting that unlucky body, I 
found myself upon a hill in Acthiopia, where I lived in my 
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present grotesque shape, till I was caught by a servant of 
the English factory, and sent over into great Britain; I need 
not inform you how I came into your hands. You see, 
madam, this is not the first time that you have had me in a 
chain: I am however very happy in this my captivity, as 
you often bestow on me those kisses and caresses which I 
would have given the world for when I wasa man. I hope 
this discovery of my person will not tend to my disadvantage, 
but that you will still continue your accustomed favours to 
“Your most devoted humble servant, 
“ Puae. 


“P.S.—I would advise your little shock-dog to keep out of 
my way; for as I look upon him to be the most formidable 
of my rivals, I may chance one time or other to give him 
such a snap as he won't like.” 


JOSEPH ADDISON. 


VI. SUSPIRIUS, THE HUMAN SCREECH-OWL. 


Est aliquid fatale malum per verba levare, 

Hoe querulam Prognen Haleyonenque facit: 
Hoc erat in solo quare Peantius antro 

Voce fatigaret Lemnia saxa sua. 
Strangulat inclusus dolor atque exestuat intus, 

Cogitur et vires multiplicare suas. 

OVID. 
Complaining oft, gives respite to our grief ; 
From hence the wretched Progne sought relief ; 
Hence the Pantian chief his fate deplores, 
And vents his sorrow to the Lemnian shores: 
In vain by secrecy we would assuage 
Our cares; conceal’d, they gather tenfold rage. 
F. LEwIs. 


Ir is common to distinguish men by the names of animals 
which they are supposed to resemble. Thus a hero is 
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frequently termed a Lion, and a statesman a Fox; an 
extortioner gains the appellation of Vulture, and a fop the 
title of Monkey. There is also among the various anomalies 
of character which a survey of the world exhibits, a species 
of beings in human form, which may be properly marked 
out as the screech-owls of mankind. 

These screech-owls seem to be settled in an opinion that 
the great business of life is to complain, and that they were 
born for no other purpose than to disturb the happiness of 
others, to lessen the little comforts, and shorten the short 10 
pleasures of our condition, by painful remembrances of the 
past or melancholy prognostics of the future; their only 
care is to crush the rising hope, to damp the kindling 
transport, and allay the golden hours of gaiety with the 
hateful dross of grief and suspicion. 

To those whose weakness of spirits, or timidity of temper, 
subjects them to impressions from others, and who are apt 
to suffer by fascination, and catch the contagion of misery, it 
is extremely unhappy to live within the compass of a 
sereech-owl’s voice; for it will often fill their ears in the 20 
hour of dejection, terrify them with apprehensions which 
their own thoughts would never have produced, and sadden 
by intruded sorrows the day which might have been passed 
in amusements or in business; it will burthen the heart 
with unnecessary discontents, and weaken for a time that 
love of life which is necessary to the vigorous prosecution of 
any undertaking. 

-.- Though I have, like the rest of mankind, many failings 
and weaknesses, I have not yet, by either friends or enemies, 
been charged with superstition ; I never count the company 30 
which I enter, and I look at the new moon indifferently over 
either shoulder. I have, like most other philosophers, often 
heard the cuckoo without money in my pocket, and have 
been sometimes reproached as fool-hardy for not turning 
down my eyes when a raven flew over my head. I never go 
home abruptly because a snake crosses my way, nor have 
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any particular dread of a climacterical year: yet I confess 
that, with all my scorn of old women and their tales, I 
consider it as an unhappy day when I happen to be greeted 
in the morning by Suspirius the screech-owl. 

I have now known Suspirius fifty-eight years and four 
months, and have never yet passed an hour with him in 
which he has not made some attack upon my quiet. When 
we were first acquainted, his great topic was the misery of 
youth without riches, and whenever we walked out together 

10 he solaced me with a long enumeration of pleasures, which, 
as they were beyond the reach of my fortune, were without 
the verge of my desires, and which I should never have 
considered as the objects of a wish, had not his unseasonable 
representations placed them in my sight. 

Another of his topics is the neglect of merit, with which 
he never fails to amuse every man whom he sees not 
eminently fortunate. If he meets with a young officer, he 
always informs him of gentlemen whose personal courage is 
unquestioned, and whose military skill qualifies them to 

20 command armies, that have, notwithstanding all their merit, 
grown old with subaltern commissions. For a genius in the 
church, he is always provided with a curacy for life. The 
lawyer he informs of many men of great parts and deep 
study, who have never had an opportunity to speak in the 
courts: and, meeting Serenus the physician—* Ah, doctor,” 
says he, “what, a-foot still, when so many blockheads are 
rattling in their chariots? I told you, seven years ago, that 
you would never meet with encouragement ; and I hope you 
will now take more notice, when I tell you, that your Greek, 

30 and your diligence, and your honesty, will never enable you 
to live like yonder apothecary, who prescribes to his own 
shop and laughs at the physician.” 

Suspirius has, in his time, intercepted fifteen authors in 
their way to the stage; persuaded nine and thirty merchants 
to retire from a prosperous trade for fear of bankruptcy, 
broke off an hundred and thirteen matches by prognostica- 
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tions of unhappiness, and enabled the small-pox to kill 
nineteen ladies by perpetual alarms of the loss of beauty. 

Whenever my evil stars bring us together, he never fails 
to represent to me the folly of my pursuits, and informs me 
that we are much older than when we began our acquaint- 
ance, that the infirmities of decrepitude are coming fast 
upon me, that whatever I now get I shall enjoy but a little 
time, that fame is to a man tottering on the edge of the 
grave of very little importance, and that the time is at hand 
when I ought to look for no other pleasures than a good 10 
dinner and an easy-chair. 

Thus he goes on in his unharmonious strain, displaying 
present miseries, and foreboding more, vuxrixépat déec Oavarn- 
gédpos, every syllable is loaded with misfortune, and death is 
always brought nearer to the view. Yet, what always raises 
my resentment and indignation, I do not perceive that his 
mournful meditations have much effect upon himself. He 
talks, and has long talked of calamities, without discovering, 
otherwise than by the tone of his voice, that he feels any of 
the evils which he bewails or threatens, but has the same 20 
habit of uttering lamentations, as others of telling stories, 
and falls into expressions of condolence for past, or appre- 
hensions of future mischiefs, as all men studious of their ease 
have recourse to those subjects upon which they can most 
fluently or copiously discourse. 

It is reported of the Sybarites that they destroyed all 
their cocks, that they might dream out their morning dreams 
without disturbance. Though I would not so far promote 
effeminacy as to propose the Sybarites for an example, yet 
since there is no man so corrupt or foolish but something 30 
useful may be learned from him, I could wish that, in imita- 
tion of a people not often to be copied, some regulations 
might be made to exclude screech-owls from all company as 
the enemies of mankind, and confine them to some proper 
receptacle, where they may mingle sighs at leisure and 
thicken the gloom of one another. 
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“Thou prophet of evil,” says Homer’s Agamemnon, “thou 
never foretellest me good, but the joy of thy heart is to 
predict misfortunes.” Whoever is of the same temper might 
there find the means of indulging his thoughts and 
improving his vein of denunciation, and the flock of screech- 
owls might hoot together without injury to the rest of the 
world. 

Yet, though I have so little kindness for this dark genera- 
tion, I am very far from intending to debar the soft and 


10 tender mind from the privilege of complaining, when the 


sigh rises from the desire not of giving pain, but of gaining 
ease. To hear complaints with patience, even when com- 
plaints are vain, is one of the duties of friendship; and 
though it must be allowed that he suffers most like a hero 
that hides his grief in silence— 


Spem vultw simulat, premit altum corde dolorem. 
His outward smiles conceal’d his inward smart. 
DRYDEN. 


yet it cannot be denied, that he who complains acts like a 
man, like a social being, who looks for help from his fellow- 


20 creatures. Pity is to many of the unhappy a source of 


comfort in hopeless distresses, as it contributes to recom- 
mend them to themselves, by proving that they have not 
lost the regard of others; and Heaven seems to indicate 
the duty even of barren compassion, by inclining us to 
weep for evils which we cannot remedy. 


SAMUEL JOHNSON. 


VII. THE USES OF BIOGRAPHY. 


Biograpny is, of the various kinds of narrative writing, 


that which is most eagerly read, and most easily applied to 
the purposes of life. 


——” 
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In Romances, when the wild field of Possibility lies open to 
invention, the incidents may easily be made more numerous, 
the vicissitudes more sudden, and the events more wonderful ; 
but from the time of life when Fancy begins to be over- 
ruled by reason and corrected by experience, the most 
artful tale raises little curiosity when it is known to be 
false ; though it may perhaps be sometimes read as a model 
of a neat or elegant style, not for the sake of knowing what 
it contains, but how it is written ; or those that are weary 
of themselves may have recourse to it as a pleasing dream, 10 
of which, when they awake, they voluntarily dismiss the 
images from their minds. 

The examples and events of history press indeed upon 
the mind with the weight of truth; but when they are 
reposited in the memory, they are oftener employed for shew 
than use, and rather diversify conversation than regulate 
life. Few are engaged in such scenes as give them oppor- 
tunities of growing wiser by the downfall of Statesmen or 
the defeat of Generals. The stratagems of War and the 
intrigues of Courts are read by far the greater part of 20 
mankind with the same indifference as the adventures 
of fabled heroes or the revolutions of a fairy region. 
Between falsehood and useless truth there is little difference. 
As gold which he cannot spend will make no man rich, so 
knowledge which he cannot apply will make no man wise. 

The mischievous consequences of vice and folly, of 
irregular desires and predominant passions, are best dis- 
covered by those relations which are levelled with the 
general surface of life, which tell not how any man became 
great, but how he was made happy ; not how he lost the 30 
favour of his Prince, but how he became discontented with 
himself. 

Those relations are therefore commonly of most value in 
which the writer tells his own story. He that recounts 
the life of another commonly dwells most upon conspicuous 
events, lessens the familiarity of his tale to increase its 
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dignity, shews his favourite at a distance decorated and ~ 
magnified like the ancient actors in their tragic dress, and 
endeavours to hide the man that he may produce a hero. 

But if it be true, which was said by a French Prince, That 
no man was a Hero to the servants of his chamber, it is equally 
true that every man is yet less a hero to himself. He that 
is most elevated above the crowd by the importance of his 
employments, or the reputation of his genius, feels himself 
affected by fame or business but as they influence his 

10 domestic life. The high and low, as they have the same 
faculties and the same senses, have no less similitude in 
their pains and pleasures. The sensations are the same in 
all, though produced by very different occasions. The 
prince feels the same pain when an invader seizes a pro- 
vince, as the farmer when a thief drives away his cow. 
Men thus equal in themselves will appear equal in honest 
and impartial biography; and those whom Fortune or 
Nature place at the greatest distance may afford instruction 
to each other. 

20 The writer of his own life has at least the first quali- 
fication of an historian, the knowledge of the truth; and 
though it may be plausibly objected that his temptations 
to disguise it are equal to his opportunities of knowing it, 
yet I cannot but think that impartiality may be expected 
with equal confidence from him that relates the passages 
of his own life, as from him that delivers the transactions 
of another. 

Certainty of knowledge not only excludes mistake but 
fortifies veracity. What we collect by conjecture, and by 

30 conjecture only can one man judge of another’s motives or 
sentiments, is easily modified by fancy or by desire; as 
objects imperfectly discerned take forms from the hope or 
fear of the beholder. But that which is fully known cannot 
be falsified but with reluctance of understanding, and alarm 


of conscience ; of Understanding, the lover of Truth; of 
Conscience, the sentinel of Virtue, 
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He that writes the life of another is either his friend 
or his enemy, and wishes either to exalt his praise or 
aggravate his infamy ; many temptations to falsehood will 
occur in the disguise of passions, too specious to fear much 
resistance. Love of Virtue will animate Panegyric, and 
Hatred of Wickedness embitter Censure. The Zeal of 
Gratitude, the Ardour of Patriotism, Fondness for an 
Opinion, or Fidelity to a Party, may easily overpower the 
vigilance of a mind habitually well disposed, and prevail 
over unassisted and unfriended Veracity. 10 

But he that speaks of himself has no motive to Falsehood 
or Partiality except Self-love, by which all have so often 
been betrayed, that all are on the watch against its artifices. 
He that writes an apology for a single action, to confute 
an accusation, to recommend himself to favour, is indeed 
always to be suspected of favouring his own cause ; but he 
that sits down calmly and voluntarily to review his life 
for the admonition of posterity, or to amuse himself, and 
leaves this account unpublished, may be commonly pre- 
sumed to tell truth, since falsehood cannot appease his 20 
own mind, and fame will not be heard beneath the tomb. 


SAMUEL JOHNSON. 


VIII. PAINTING AND THE IMITATION OF 
NATURE. 


Sir, 

Your acceptance of a former letter on Painting 
gives me encouragement to offer a few more sketches on 
the same subject. 

Amongst the Painters, and the writers on Painting, there 
is ove maxim universally admitted and continually incul- 
cated. IJmitate Nature is the invariable rule; but I know 
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none who have explained in what manner this rule is to 
be understood ; the consequence of which is that every one 
takes it in the most obvious sense, that objects are repre- 
sented naturally when they have such relief that they seem 
real. It may appear strange, perhaps, to hear this sense of 
the rule disputed ; but it must be considered that, if the 
excéllency of a Painter consisted only in this kind of 
imitation, Painting must lose its rank, and be no longer 
considered as a liberal art and sister to Poetry, this imi- 
10 tation being merely mechanical, in which the slowest 
intellect is always sure to succeed best; for the Painter 
of genius cannot stoop to drudgery, in which the under- 
standing has no part; and what pretence has the art to 
claim kindred with Poetry, but by its power over the 
imagination? To this power the Painter of genius directs 
him; in this sense he studies Nature, and often arrives at 
his end, even by being unnatural in the confined sense of 
the word. 
The grand style of Painting requires this minute attention 
20 to be carefully avoided, and must be kept as separate from 
it as the style of Poetry from that of History. Poetical 
ornaments destroy that air of truth and plainness which 
ought to characterize History ; but the very being of Poetry 
consists in departing from this plain narration, and adopting 
every ornament that will warm the imagination. To desire 
to see the excellencies of each style united, to mingle the 
Dutch with the Jtalian School, is to join contrarieties which 
cannot subsist together and which destroy the efficacy of 
each other. The Jtalian attends only to the invariable, the 
30 great and general ideas which are fixed and inherent in 
universal’ Nature; the Dutch, on the contrary, to literal 
truth and a minute exactness in the detail, as I may say, 
of Nature modified by accident. The attention to these 
petty peculiarities is the very cause of this naturalness so 
much admired in the Dutch Pictures, which, if we suppose 
it to be a beauty, is certainly of a lower order, which ought 
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to give place to a beauty of a superior kind, since one cannot 
be obtained but by departing from the other. 

If my opinion was asked concerning the works of Michael 
Angelo, whether they would receive any advantage from 
possessing this mechanical merit, I should not scruple to 
say they would not only receive no advantage, but would 
lose in a great measure the effect which they now have 
on every mind susceptible of great and noble ideas. His 
works may be said to be all genius and soul; and why 
should they be loaded with heavy matter, which can only 10 
counteract his purpose by retarding the progress of the 
imagination ? 

If this opinion should be thought one of the wild 
extravagances of enthusiasm, I shall only say that those 
who censure it are not conversant in the works of the 
great Masters. It is very difficult to determine the exact 
degree of enthusiasm that the arts of Painting and Poetry 
may admit. There may perhaps be too great an indulgence 
as well as too great a restraint of imagination; and if 
the one produces incoherent monsters, the other produces 20 
what is full as bad, lifeless insipidity. An intimate know- 
ledge of the passions, and good sense, but not common 
sense, must at last determine its limits. It has been 
thought, and I believe with reason, that Michael Angelo 
sometimes transgressed those limits; and I think I have 
seen figures of him, of which it was very difficult to 
determine whether they were in the highest degree sublime, 
or extremely ridiculous. Such faults may be said to be 
the ebullitions of genius; but at least he had this merit, 
that he never was insipid ; and whatever passion his works 30 
may excite, they will always escape contempt. 

What I have had under consideration is the sublimest 
style, particularly that of Michael Angelo, the Homer of 
Painting. Other kinds may admit of this naturalness, which 
of the lowest kind is the chief merit; but in Painting, as in 
Poetry, the highest style has the least of common nature, 

5. E, C 
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One may very safely recommend a little more enthusiasm ~ 
to the modern Painters ; too much is certainly not the vice 
of the present age. The Italians seem to have been con- 
tinually declining in this respect, from the time of Michael 
Angelo to that of Carlo Maratti, and from thence to the 
very bathos of insipidity to which they are now sunk; 
so that there is no need of remarking, that where I 
mentioned the Jtalian Painters in opposition to the Dutch, 
I mean not the moderns, but the heads of the old Roman 

10 and Bolognian Schools; nor did I mean to include, in my 
idea of an Jtalian Painter, the Venetian School, which 
may be said to be the Dutch part of the /talian Genius. 
I have only to add a word of advice to the Painters, that, 
however excellent they may be in painting naturally, they 
would not flatter themselves very much upon it ; and to the 
Connoisseurs, that, when they see a cat or a fiddle painted 
so finely that, as the phrase is, Jt looks as if you could take it 
up, they would not for that reason immediately compare the 
Painter to Raffaelle and Michael Angelo. 


JosHUA REYNOLDS. 


IX. NATIONAL PREJUDICE. 


20 Tux English seem as silent as the Japanese, yet vainer than 
the inhabitants of Siam. Upon my arrival I attributed that 
reserve to modesty, which, I now find, has its origin in 
pride. Condescend to address them first, and you are sure 
of their acquaintance ; stoop to flattery, and you conciliate 
their friendship and esteem. They bear hunger, cold, 
fatigue, and all the miseries of life, without shrinking ; 
danger only calls forth their fortitude ; they even exult in 
calamity : but contempt is what they cannot bear. An 
Englishman fears contempt more than death ; he often flies 

30 to death asa refuge from its pressure ; and dies when he 
fancies the world has ceased to esteem him. 
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Pride seems the source not only of their national vices, but 
of their national virtues also. An Englishman is taught to 
love his king as his friend, but to acknowledge no other 
master than the laws which himself has contributed to enact. 
He despises those nations who, that one may be free, are all 
content to be slaves ; who first lift a tyrant into terror, and 
then shrink under his power as if delegated from Heaven. 
Liberty is echoed in all their assemblies: and thousands 
might be found ready to offer up their lives for the sound, 
though perhaps not one of all the number understands its 
meaning. The lowest mechanic, however, looks upon it as 
his duty to be a watchful guardian of his country’s freedom, 
and often uses a language that might seem haughty even in 
the mouth of the great emperor who traces his ancestry to 
the Moon. 

A few days ago, passing by one of their prisons, I could 
not avoid stopping, in order to listen to a dialogue which I 
thought might afford me some entertainment. The con- 
versation was carried on between a debtor through the grate 
of his prison, a porter who had stopped to rest his burden, 
and a soldier at the window. The subject was upon a 
threatened invasion from France, and each seemed extremely 
anxious to rescue his country from the impending danger. 
“For my part,” cries the prisoner, “the greatest of my 
apprehensions is for our freedom; if the French should 
conquer, what would become of English liberty? My dear 
friends, liberty is the Englishman’s prerogative ; we must 
preserve that at the expense of our lives; of that the French 
shall never deprive us. It is not to be expected that men 
who are slaves themselves would preserve our freedom should 
they happen to conquer.”’—“ Ay, slaves,” cries the porter, 
“they are all slaves, fit only to carry burdens, every one of 
them. Before I would stoop to slavery may this be my 
poison! (and he held the goblet in his hand,) may this be 
my poison !—but I would sooner list for a soldier.” 

The soldier, taking the goblet from his friend with much 
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awe, fervently cried out, “It is not so much our liberties 
as our religion that would suffer by such a change: ay, our 
religion, my lads. May the devil sink me into flames, (such 
was the solemnity of his adjuration,) if the French should 
come over, but our religion would be utterly undone !”—So 
saying, instead of a libation, he applied the goblet to his lips, 
and confirmed his sentiments with a ceremony of the most 
persevering devotion. 

In short, every man here pretends to be a politician ; even 

10 the fair sex are sometimes found to mix the severity of 
national altercation with the blandishments of love, and 
often become conquerors by more weapons of destruction 
than their eyes. 

This universal passion for politics is gratified by daily 
gazettes, as with us in China. But as in ours the emperor 
endeavours to instruct his people, in theirs the people 
endeavour to instruct the administration. You must not 
however imagine, that they who compile these papers have 
any actual knowledge of the politics or the government of a 

20 state; they only collect their materials from the oracle of 
some coffeehouse, which oracle has himself gathered them the 
night before from a beau at a gaming-table, who has pillaged 
his knowledge from a great man’s porter, who has had his 
information from the great man’s gentleman, who has 
invented the whole story for his own amusement the night 
preceding. 

The English, in general, seem fonder of gaining the esteem 
than the love of those they converse with. This gives a 
formality to their amusements: their gayest conversations 

30 have something too wise for innocent relaxation : though in 
company you are seldom disgusted with the absurdity of a 
fool, you are seldom lifted into rapture by those strokes of 
vivacity, which give instant, though not permanent, pleasure. 

What they want however in gaiety, they make up in 
politeness. You smile at hearing me praise the English for 
their politeness ; you who have heard very different accounts 
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from the missionaries at Pekin, who have seen such a 
different behaviour in their merchants and seamen at home. 
But I must still repeat it, the English seem more polite than 
any of their neighbours : their great art in this respect lies 
in endeavouring, while they oblige, to lessen the force of the 
favour. Other countries are fond of obliging a stranger ; 
but seem desirous that he should be sensible of the obliga- 
tion. The English confer their kindness with an appearance 
of indifference, and give away benefits with an air as if they 
despised them. 10 

Walking a few days ago between an English and a 
French man into the suburbs of the city, we were overtaken 
by a heavy shower of rain. I was unprepared; but they - 
had each large coats, which defended them from what seemed 
to me a perfect inundation. The Englishman, seeing me 
shrink from the weather, accosted me thus: “ Psha, man, 
what dost shrink at? Here, take this coat ; I don’t want it; 

I find it no way useful to me; I had as lief be without 
it.” The Frenchman began to show his politeness in turn. 
“My dear friend,” cries he, “why won’t you oblige me by 20 
making use of my coat? yon see how well it defends me 
from the rain ; I should not choose to part with it to others, 
but to such a friend as you I could even part with my skin 

to do him service.” 

From such minute instances as these, most reverend Fum 
Hoam, I am sensible your sagacity will collect instruction. 
The volume of nature is the book of knowledge; and he 
becomes most wise who makes the most judicious selection.— 


Farewell. ‘ 
OLIVER GOLDSMITH. 
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X. COUNTRY CONGREGATIONS. 


Delicta majorum immeritus lues, 
Romane, donee templa refeceris 

Aidesque labentes Deorum, et 

Foeda nigro simulacra fumo. Hor. 

The tott’ring tow’r, and mould’ring walls repair, 
And fill with decency the house of pray’: 
Quick to the needy curate bring relief, 
And deck the parish-church without a brief. 


MR. VILLAGE TO MR. TOWN. 

10 Dear Cousin, 
THE country at present, no less than the metropolis, abound- 
ing with politicians of every kind, I began to despair of 
picking up any intelligence, that might possibly be enter- 
taining to your readers. However, I have lately visited 
some of the most distant parts of the kingdom with a 
clergyman of my acquaintance: I shall not trouble you 
with an account of the improvements that have been made 
in the seats we saw according to the modern taste, but 
proceed to give you some reflections, which occurred to us 

20 on observing several country churches, and the behaviour 
of their congregations. 

The ruinous condition of some of these edifices gave me 
great offence ; and I could not help wishing that the honest 
vicar, instead of indulging his genius for improvements, by 
enclosing his gooseberry bushes within a Chinese rail, and 
converting half an acre of his glebe land into a bowling- 
green, would have applied part of his income to the more 
laudable purpose of sheltering his parishioners from the 
weather during their attendance on divine service. It is no 

30 uncommon thing to see the parsonage-house well thatched 
and in exceeding good repair, while the church perhaps has 
scarce any other roof than the ivy that grows over it, The 
noise of owls, bats, and magpies, makes a principal part of 
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the church-music in many of these ancient edifices ; and the 
walls, like a large map, seem to be portioned out into capes, 
seas, and promontories, by the various colours with which 
the damps have stained them. Sometimes, the foundation 
being too weak to support the steeple any longer, it has 
been found expedient to pull down that part of the building, 
and to hang the bells under a wooden shed on the ground 
beside it. This is the case in a parish in Norfolk, through 
which I lately passed, and where the clerk and the sexton, 
like the two figures at St. Dunstan’s, serve the bells in 
capacity of clappers, by striking them alternately with a 
hammer. 

In other churches I have observed that nothing unseemly 
or ruinous is to be found, except in the clergyman and the 
appendages of his person. The ’squire of the parish, or his 
ancestors perhaps, to testify their devotion, and to leave a 
lasting monument to their magnificence, have adorned the 
altar-piece with the richest crimson velvet, embroidered with 
vine-leaves and ears of wheat; and have dressed up the 
pulpit with the same splendour and expense; while the 
gentleman who fills it, is exalted, in the midst of all this 
finery, with a surplice as dirty as a farmer’s frock, and a 
periwig that seems to have transferred its faculty of curling 
to the band, which appears in full buckle beneath it. 

But if I was concerned to see several distressed pastors, 
as well as many of our country churches in a tottering 
condition, I was more offended with the indecency of worship 
in others. I could wish that the clergy would inform their 
congregations, that there is no occasion to scream themselves 


20 


hoarse in making the responses ; that the town-crier is not 30 


the only person qualified to pray with due devotion ; and 
that he who bawls the loudest may nevertheless be the 
wickedest fellow in the parish. The old women too in the 
aisle might be told, that their time would be better employed 
in attending to the sermon, than in fumbling over their 
tattered Testaments till they have found the text ; by which 
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time the discourse is near drawing to a conclusion: while 
a word or two of instruction might not be thrown away 
upon the younger part of the congregation, to teach them 
that making posies in summer time, and cracking nuts in 
autumn, is no part of the religious ceremony. 

The good old practice of psalm-singing is, indeed, wonder- 
fully improved in many country churches since the days 
of Sternhold and Hopkins ; and there is scarce a parish-clerk, 
who has so little taste as not to pick his staves out of the 

10 New Version. This has occasioned great complaints in some 
places where the clerk has been forced to baw] by himself, 
because the rest of the congregation cannot find the psalm 
at the end of their prayer-books: while others are highly 
disgusted at the innovation, and stick as obstinately to the 
Old Version as to the old style. The tunes themselves 
have also been new-set to jiggish measures, and the sober 
drawl, which used to accompany the first two staves of the 
hundredth psalm with the Gloria Patri, is now split into as 
many quavers as an Italian air. For this purpose there 

20 is in every county an itinerant band of vocal musicians, who 
make it their business to go round to all the churches in 
their turns, and after a prelude with the pitch pipe, astonish 
the audience with hymns set to the new Winchester measure 
and anthems of their own composing. As these new- 
fashioned psalmodists are necessarily made up of young 
men and maids, we may naturally suppose that there is a 
perfect concord and symphony between them: and indeed 
I have known it happen, that these sweet singers have more 
than once been brought into disgrace, by too close an unison 

30 between the thorough-bass and the treble. 

It is a difficult matter to decide, which is looked upon 
as the greatest man in a country church, the parson or his 
clerk. The latter is most certainly held in higher veneration, 
where the former happens to be only a poor curate, who 
rides post every sabbath from village to village, and mounts 
and dismounts at the church-door. The clerk’s office is not 


ee 
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only to tag the prayers with an amen, or usher in the 
sermon with a stave; but he is also the universal father 
to give away the brides, and the standing god-father to 
all the new-born bantlings. But in many places there is 
a still greater man belonging to the church, than either 
the parson or the clerk himself. The person I mean is the 
Squire; who, like the king, may be styled head of the 
church in his own parish. If the benefice be in his own 
gift, the vicar is his creature, and of consequence entirely 
at his devotion: or, if the care of the church be left to a 
curate, the Sunday fees of roast beef and plum pudding, 
and a liberty to shoot in the manor, will bring him as much 
under the Squire’s command as his dog and horses. For 
this reason the bell is often kept tolling, and the people 
waiting in the churchyard, an hour longer than the usual 
time ; nor must the service begin till the Squire has strutted 
up the aisle, and seated himself in the great pew in the 
chancel. The length of the sermon is also measured by the 
will of the Squire, as formerly by the hour-glass: and I 
know one parish, where the preacher has always the com- 
plaisance to conclude his discourse, however abruptly, the 
minute that the Squire gives the signal, by rising up after 
his nap. 

In a village church, the Squire’s lady or the vicar’s wife 
are perhaps the only females that are stared at for their 
finery ; but in the larger cities and towns, where the newest 
fashions are brought down weekly by the stage-coach or 
waggon, all the wives and daughters of the most topping 
tradesmen vie with each other every Sunday in the elegance 


10 


20 


of their apparel. I could even trace the gradations in their 30 


dress, according to the opulence, the extent, and the distance 
of the place from London. I was at church in a populous 
city in the North, where the mace-bearer cleared the way 
for Mrs. Mayoress, who came sidling after him in an 
enormous fan-hoop, of a pattern which had never been seen 
before in those parts. At another church, in a corporation 
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town, I saw several Negligées, with furbelowed aprons, 
which had long disputed the prize of superiority : but these 
were most woefully eclipsed by a burgess’s daughter, just 
come from London, who appeared in a Trolloppée or 
Slammerkin, with treble rufiles to the cuffs, pinked and 
gymped, and the sides of the petticoat drawn up in festoons. 
In some lesser borough towns, the contest, I found, lay 
between three or four black and green bibs and aprons: 
at one a grocer’s wife attracted our eyes by a new-fashioned 

10 cap, called a Joan ; and at. another, they were wholly taken 
up by a mercer’s daughter in a Nun’s Hood. 

I need not say any thing of the behaviour of the con- 
gregations in these more polite places of religious resort ; 
as the same genteel ceremonies are practised there, as at the 
most fashionable churches in town. The ladies immediately 
on their entrance breathe a pious ejaculation through their 
fan-sticks, and the beaux very gravely address themselves 
to the haberdasher’s bills glued upon the linings of their 
hats. This pious duty is no sooner performed than the 

20 exercise of bowing and curtsying succeeds: the locking and 
unlocking of the pews drowns the reader’s voice at the 
beginning of the service; and the rustling of silks, added 
to the whispering and tittering of so much good company, 
renders him totally unintelligible to the very end of it. 


W. CowPeEr. 


XI. CONVERSATION. 


Servat&é semper lege et ratione loquendi. Hor. 


Your talk to decency and reason suit, 
Nor prate like fools, or gabble like a brute. 


In the comedy of the Frenchman in London, which we are 
told was acted at Paris with universal applause for several 
30 nights together, there is a character of a rough Englishman, 
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who is represented as quite unskilled in the graces of con- 
versation ; and his dialogue consists almost entirely of a 
repetition of the common salutation of how do you? Our 
nation has indeed been generally supposed to be of a 
sullen and uncommunicative disposition ; while, on the other 
hand, the loquacious French have been allowed to possess 
the art of conversing beyond all other people. The English- 
man requires to be wound up frequently, and stops as soon 
as he is down ; but the Frenchman runs on in a continual 
alarum. Yet it must be acknowledged that, as the English 10 
consist of very different humours, their manner of discourse 
admits of great variety: but the whole French nation 
converse alike; and there is no difference in their address 
between a Marquis and a Valet de Chambre. We may 
frequently see a couple of French barbers accosting each 
other in the street, and paying their compliments with the 
same volubility of speech, the same grimace and action, as 
two courtiers on the Tuilleries. 

I shall not attempt to lay down any particular rules for 
conversation, but rather point out such faults in discourse 20 
and behaviour, as render the company of half mankind 
rather tedious than amusing. It is in vain, indeed, to look 
for conversation where we might expect to find it in the 
greatest perfection, among persons of fashion: there it is 
almost annihilated by universal card-playing: insomuch 
that I have heard it given as a reason, why it is impossible 
for our present writers to succeed in the dialogue of genteel 
comedy, that our people of quality scarce ever meet but 
to game. All their discourse turns upon the odd trick and 
the four honours; and it is no less a maxim with the 30 
votaries of Whist than with those.of Bacchus, that talking 
spoils company. 

Every one endeavours to make himself as agreeable to 
society as he can: but it often happens that those who 
most aim at shining in conversation, overshoot their mark. 
Though a man succeeds, he should not (as is frequently the 
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case) engross the whole talk to himself : for that destroys 
the very essence of conversation, which is talking together. 
We should try to keep up conversation like a ball bandied 
to and fro from one to the other, rather than seize it all to 
ourselves, and drive it before us like a foot-ball. We should 
likewise be cautious to adapt the matter of our discourse 
to our company; and not talk Greek before ladies, or of 
the last new furbelow to a meeting of country justices. 

But nothing throws a more ridiculous air over our whole 

10 conversation, than certain peculiarities easily acquired but 
very difficultly conquered and discarded. In order to dis- 
play these absurdities in a truer light, it is my present 
purpose to enumerate such of them as are most commonly 
to be met with; and first to take notice of those buffoons 
in society, the Attitudinarians and Face-makers. These 
accompany every word with a peculiar grimace or gesture : 
they assent with a shrug, and contradict with a twisting 
of the neck ; are angry by a wry mouth, and pleased in 
a caper or a minuet step. They may be considered as 

20 speaking Harlequins; and their rules of eloquence are 
taken from the posture-master. These should be condemned 
to converse only in dumb show with their own persons in 
the looking-glass ; as well as the Smirkers and Smilers, who 
so prettily set off their faces, together with their words, 
by a je-ne-sais-quoi between a grin and a dimple. With 
these we may likewise rank the affected tribe of Mimics, 
who are constantly taking off the peculiar tone of voice 
or gesture of their acquaintance; though they are such 
wretched imitators, that (like bad painters) they are fre- 

30 quently forced to write the name under the picture before 
we can discover any likeness. 

Next to these, whose elocution is absorbed in action, and 
who converse chiefly with their arms and legs, we may 
consider the Professed Speakers. And first, the Emphatical, 
who squeeze, and press, and ram down every syllable with 
excessive vehemence and energy. These orators are remark- 
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able for their distinct elocution and force of expression : 
they dwell on the important particles of and the, and the 
significant conjunction and; which they seem to hawk up, 
with much difficulty, out of their own throats, and to cram 
them, with no less pain, into the ears of their auditors. 
These should be suffered only to syringe (as it were) the 
ears of a deaf man, through a hearing-trumpet: though I 
must confess that I am equally offended with the Whisperers 
or Low-speakers, who seem to fancy all their acquaintance 
deaf, and come up so close to you, that they may be said 
to measure noses with you, and frequently overcome you 
with the full exhalations of a stinking breath. I would 
have these oracular gentry obliged to talk at a distance 
through a speaking-trumpet, or apply their lips to the walls 
of a whispering-gallery. The Wits, who will not condescend 
to utter any thing but a bon mot, and the Whistlers or Tune- 
hummers, who never articulate at all, may be joined very 
agreeably together in concert: and to these tinkling cymbals 
I would also add the sounding brass; the Bawler, who 


-inquires after your health with the bellowing of a town- 20 


crier. 

The Tatlers, whose pliable pipes are admirably adapted 
to the “soft parts of conversation,” and sweetly “prattling 
out of fashion,” make very pretty music from a beautiful 
face and a female tongue; but from a rough manly voice 
and coarse features, mere nonsense is as harsh and dissonant 
asa jig from a hurdy-gurdy. The Swearers I have spoken 
of in a former paper; but the Half-swearers, who split, 
and mince, and fritter their oaths into gad’s bud, ad’s fish, 


and demme, the Gothic Humbuggers, and those who nick- 30 


name God’s creatures, and call a man a cabbage, a crab, a 
queer cub, an odd fish, and an unaccountable muskin, should 
never come into company, without an interpreter. But I 
will not tire my reader’s patience by pointing out all the 
pests of conversation ; nor dwell particularly on the Sensi- 
bles, who pronounce dogmatically on the most trivial points, 
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and speak in sentences; the Wonderers, who are always ~ 
wondering what o’clock it is, or wondering whether it will 
rain or no, or wondering when the moon changes; the 
Phraseologists, who explain a thing by all that, or enter 
into particulars, with this and that and t’other ; and, lastly, | 
the Silent Men, who seem afraid of opening their mouths, 
lest they should catch cold, and literally observe the precept 
of the Gospel, by letting their conversation be only yea yea, 
and nay nay. 

10 The rational intercourse kept up by conversation is one 
of our principal distinctions from brutes. We should 
therefore endeavour to turn this peculiar talent to our 
advantage, and consider the organs of speech as the instru- 
ments of understanding: we should be very careful not to 
use them as the weapons of vice, or tools of folly, and do 
our utmost to unlearn any trivial or ridiculous habits, which 
tend to lessen the value of such an inestimable prerogative. 
It is, indeed, imagined by some philosophers, that even 
birds and beasts (though without the power of articulation) 

20 perfectly understand one another by the sounds they utter ; 
and that dogs, cats, &c. have each a particular language to 
themselves, like different nations. Thus it may be supposed 
that the nightingales of Italy have as fine an ear for their 
own native woodnotes as any Signor or Signora for an 
Italian air ; that the boars of Westphalia gruntle as express- 
ively through the nose as the inhabitants in High-German ; 
and that the frogs in the dykes of Holland croak as 
intelligibly as the natives jabber their Low-Dutch. How- 
ever this may be, we may consider those whose tongues 

30 hardly seem to be under the influence of reason, and do 
not keep up the proper conversation of human creatures, 
as imitating the language of different animals. Thus, for 
instance, the affinity between Chatterers and Monkeys, and 
Praters and Parrots, is too obvious not to occur at once ; 
Grunters and Growlers may be justly compared to Hogs; 
Snarlers are Curs, that continually show their teeth, but 
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never bite; and the Spitfire passionate are a sort of wild 
cats, that will not bear stroking, but will purr when they 
are pleased. Complainers are Screech-Owls; and Story- 
tellers, always repeating the same dull note, are Cuckoos. 
Poets, that prick up their ears at their own hideous braying, 
are no better than Asses: Critics in general are venomous 
Serpents, that delight in hissing; and some of them, who 
have got by heart a few technical terms without knowing 
their meaning, are no other than Magpies. I myself, who 
have crowed to the whole town for near three years past, 10 
may perhaps put my readers in mind of a Dunghill Cock; 
but as I must acquaint them that they will hear the last 
of me on this day fortnight, I hope they will then consider 
me as a Swan, who is supposed to sing sweetly at his dying 


moments. 
‘W. CowPeER. 


XII. THE LETTER-BELL. 


ComPLatnts are frequently made of the vanity and shortness 
of human life, when, if we examine its smallest details, they 
present a world by themselves. The most trifling objects, 
retraced with the eye of memory, assume the vividness, the 
delicacy, and importance of insects seen through a magnify- 20 
ing glass. There is no end of the brilliancy or the variety. 
The habitual feeling of the love of life may be compared 
to “one entire and perfect chrysolite,” which, if analysed, 
breaks into a thousand shining fragments. Ask the sum- 
total of the value of human life, and we are puzzled with 
the length of the account, and the multiplicity of items in 
it: take any one of them apart, and it is wonderful what 
matter for reflection will be found in it! As I write this, 
the Letter-Bell passes ; it has a lively, pleasant sound with 
it, and not only fills the street with its importunate clamour, 30 
but rings clear through the length of many half-forgotten 
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years. It strikes upon the ear, it vibrates to the brain, it . 
wakes me from the dream of time, it flings me back upon — 
my first entrance into life, the period of my first coming up 

to town, when all around was strange, uncertain, adverse— 

a hubbub of confused noises, a chaos of shifting objects—and 
when this sound alone, startling me with the recollection of — 

a letter I had to send to the friends I had lately left, brought 
me as it were to myself, made me feel that I had links still 
connecting me with the universe, and gave me hope and 
10 patience to persevere. At that loud-tinkling, interrupted 
sound, the long line of blue hills near the place where I was 
brought up waves in the horizon, a golden sunset hovers 
over them, the dwarf oaks rustle their red leaves in the 
evening breeze, and the road from Wem to Shrewsbury, by 
which I first set out on my journey through life, stares me 
in the face as plain, but, from time and change, not less 
visionary and mysterious than the pictures in the Pélgrim’s 
Progress. Or if the Letter-Bell does not lead me a dance 
into the country, it fixes me in the thick of my town recol- 
20 lections, I know not how long ago. It was a kind of alarm 
to break off from my work when there happened to be 
company to dinner or when I was going to the play. That 
was going to the play, indeed, when I went twice a year, 
and had not been more than half a dozen times in my life. 
Even the idea that any one else in the house was going, was 

a sort of reflected enjoyment, and conjured up a lively 
anticipation of the scene. I remember a Miss D——, a 
maiden lady from Wales (who in her youth was to have 
been married to an earl), tantalised me greatly in this way, 
30 by talking all day of going to see Mrs. Siddons’ “airs and 
. graces” at night in some favourite part; and when the 
ooo ee time was approaching, and 
A eeratatee : ingered on the ear, or was lost in 
J ious and uneasy I became, lest she and her 
Wie Se Seer not be in time to get good places—lest 
n should draw up before they arrived—and lest I 
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should lose one line or look in the intelligent report which 
I should hear the next morning! The punctuating of time 
at that early period—everything that gives it an articulate 
voice—seems of the utmost consequence; for we do not 
know what scenes in the zdeal world may run out of them: 
a world of interest may hang upon every instant, and we 
can hardly sustain the weight of future years which are 
contained in embryo in the most minute and inconsiderable 
passing events. How often have I put off writing a letter 
till it was too late! How often have I had to run after the 
postman with it—now missing, now recovering the sound of 
his bell—breathless, angry with myself—then hearing the 
welcome sound come full round a corner—and seeing the 
scarlet costume which set all my fears and self-reproaches 
at rest! Ido not recollect having ever repented giving a 
letter to the postman or wishing to retrieve it after he had 
once deposited it in his bag. What I have once set my hand 
to, I take the consequences of, and have been always pretty 
much of the same humour in this respect. Iam not like the 
person who, having sent off a letter to his mistress, who 
resided a hundred and twenty miles in the country, and 
disapproving, on second thoughts, of some expressions con- 
tained in it, took a post-chaise and four to follow and 
intercept it the next morning. At other times, I have sat 
and watched the decaying embers in a little back painting- 
room (just as the wintry day declined), and brooded over 
the half-finished copy of a Rembrandt, or a landscape by 
Vangoyen, placing it where it might catch a dim gleam of 
light from the fire; while the Letter-Bell was the only sound 


10 


20 


that drew my thoughts to the world without, and reminded 30 


me that I had a task to perform in it. As to that landscape, 
methinks I see it now— 
The slow canal, the yellow-blossomed vale, 
The willow-tufted bank, the gliding sail. 
There was a windmill, too, with a poor low clay-built 
cottage beside it: how delighted I was when I had made 
E.E. D 
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the tremulous, undulating reflection in the water, and saw 
the dull canvas become a lucid mirror of the commonest 
features of nature! Certainly, painting gives one a strong 
interest in nature and humanity (it is not the dandy-school 
of morals or sentiment)— 

While with an eye made quiet by the power 


Of harmony and the deep power of joy, 
We see into the life of things. 


Perhaps there is no part of a painter’s life (if we must tell 
10 “the secrets of the prison-house”) in which he has more 
enjoyment of himself and his art, than that in which, after 
his work is over, and with furtive, sidelong glances at what 
he has done, he is employed in washing his brushes and 
cleaning his pallet for the day. Afterwards, when he gets 
a servant in livery to do this for him, he may have other 
and more ostensible sources of satisfaction—greater splen- 
dour, wealth, or fame; but he will not be so wholly in his 
art, nor will his art have such a hold on him as when he was 
too poor to transfer its meanest drudgery to others—too 
20 humble to despise aught that had to do with the object of 
his glory and his pride, with that on which all his projects 
of ambition or pleasure were founded. “Entire affection 
scorneth nicer hands.” When the professor is above this 
mechanical part of his business, it may have become a 
stalking-horse to other worldly schemes, but is no longer 
his hobby-horse and the delight of his inmost thoughts. 
I used sometimes to hurry through this part of my occu- 
pation, while the Letter-Bell (which was my dinner-bell) 
summoned me to the fraternal board, where youth and hope 


30 Made good digestion wait on appetite 
And health on both ; 


or oftener I put it off till after dinner, that I might loiter 

longer and with more luxurious indolence over it, and 

connect it with the thoughts of my next day’s labours. 
The dustman’s bell, with its heavy monotonous noise, and 
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the brisk, lively tinkle of the muffin-bell, have something in 
them, but not much. They will bear dilating upon with the 
utmost licence of inventive prose. All things are not alike 
conductors to the imagination. A learned Scotch professor 
found fault with an ingenious friend and arch-critic for 
cultivating a rookery on his grounds: the professor declared 
“he would as soon think of encouraging a froggery.” This 
was barbarous as it was senseless. Strange, that a country 
that has produced the Scotch Novels and Gertrude of Wyoming 
should want sentiment ! 

The postman’s double knock at the door the next morning 
is “more germain to the matter.” How that knock often 
goes to the heart! We distinguish to a nicety the arrival 
of the Twopenny or the General Post. The summons of the 
latter is louder and heavier, as bringing news from a greater 
distance, and as, the longer it has been delayed, fraught 
with a deeper interest. We catch the sound of what is to 
be paid—eightpence, ninepence, a shilling—and our hopes 
generally rise with the postage. How we are provoked at 


10 


the delay in getting change—at the servant who does not 20 


hear the door! Then if the postman passes, and we do not 
hear the expected knock, what a pang is there! It is like 
the silence of death—of hope! We think he does it on 
purpose, and enjoys all the misery of our suspense. J have 
sometimes walked out to see the Mail-Coach pass, by which 
I had sent a letter, or to meet it when I expected one. I 
never see a Mail-Coach, for this reason, but I look at it as 
the bearer of glad tidings--the messenger of fate. I have 
reason to say so. The finest sight in the metropolis is that 


of the Mail-Coaches setting off from Piccadilly. The horses 30 


paw the ground, and are impatient to be gone, as if conscious 
of the precious burden they convey. There is a peculiar 
secrecy and despatch, significant and full of meaning, in all 
the proceedings concerning them. Even the outside passen- 
gers have an erect and supercilious air, as if proof against 
the accidents of the journey. In fact, it seems indifferent 


10 


20 


30 
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whether they are to encounter the summer’s heat or winter’s 
cold, since they are borne on through the air in a winged 
chariot. The Mail-Carts drive up; the transfer of packages 
is made; and, at a signal given, they start off, bearing the 
irrevocable scrolls that give wings to thought, and that bind 
or sever hearts for ever. How we hate the Putney and 
Brentford stages that draw up in a line after they are gone! 
Some persons think the sublimest object in nature is a ship 
launched on the bosom of the ocean; but give me, for my 
private satisfaction, the Mail-Coaches that pour down Picca- 
dilly of an evening, tear up the pavement, and devour the 
way before them to the Land’s-End! 

In Cowper’s time, Mail-Coaches were hardly set up; but 
he has beautifully described the coming-in of the Post-Boy: 


Hark! ’tis the twanging horn o’er yonder bridge, 
That with its wearisome but needful length 
Bestrides the wintry flood, in which the moon 
Sees her unwrinkled face reflected bright : 

He comes, the herald of a noisy world, 

With spattered boots, strapped waist, and frozen locks ; 
News from all nations lumbering at his back. 
True to his charge, the close-packed load behind, 
Yet careless what he brings, his one concern 

Is to conduct it to the destined inn; 

And having dropped the expected bag, pass on. 
He whistles as he goes, light-hearted wretch ! 
Cold and yet cheerful; messenger of grief 
Perhaps to thousands, and of joy to some ; 

To him indifferent whether grief or joy. 

Houses in ashes and the fall of stocks, 

Births, deaths, and marriages, epistles wet 

With tears that trickled down the writer’s cheeks 
Fast as the periods from his fluent quill, 

Or charged with amorous sighs of absent swains 
Or nymphs responsive, equally affect 

His horse and him, unconscious of them all. 


And yet, notwithstanding this, and so many other passages 
that seem like the very marrow of our being, Lord Byron 
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denies that Cowper was a poet !—The Mail-Coach is an 
improvement on the Post-Boy; but I fear it will hardly 
bear so poetical a description. The picturesque and dramatic 
do not keep pace with the useful and mechanical. The 
telegraphs that lately communicated the intelligence of the 
new revolution to all France within a few hours, are a 
wonderful contrivance; but they are less striking and 
appalling than the beacon-fires (mentioned by A%schylus), 
which, lighted from hilltop to hilltop, announced the taking 


of Troy and the return of Agamemnon. 
W. Hazuirr. 


XIII. ON NICKNAMES. 


He nugz in seria ducunt. 


THIs is a more important subject than it seems at first sight. 
It is as serious in its results as it is contemptible in the 
means by which these results are brought about. Nick- 
names, for the most part, govern the world. The history of 
politics, of religion, of literature, of morals, and of private 
life, is too often little less than the history of nicknames. 
What are one-half the convulsions of the civilised world— 
the frequent overthrow of states and kingdoms—the shock 
and hostile encounters of mighty continents—the battles by 
sea and land—the intestine commotions—the feuds of the 
Vitelli and Orsini, of the Guelphs and Ghibellines—the civil 
wars in England and the League in France—the jealousies 
and heart-burnings of cabinets and councils—the uncharit- 
able proscriptions of creeds and sects, Turk, Jew, Pagan, 
Papist and Puritan, Quaker, and Methodist—the persecu- 
tions and massacres—the burnings, tortures, imprisonments, 
and lingering deaths, inflicted for a different profession of 
faith—but so many illustrations of the power of this 


10 


20 


principle? Foxe’s Book of Martyrs, and Neale’s History of 30 


the Puritans, are comments on the same text. The fires in 
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Smithfield were fanned by nicknames, and a nickname set 
its seal on the unopened dungeons of the Holy Inquisition. 
Nicknames are the talismans and spells that collect and set 
in motion all the combustible part of men’s passions and 
prejudices, which have hitherto played so much more 
successful a game, and done their work so much more 
effectually than reason, in all the grand concerns and 
petty details of human life, and do not yet seem tired of 
the task assigned them. Nicknames are the convenient, 
10 portable tools by which they simplify the process of mis- 
chief, and get through their job with the least time and 
trouble. These worthless, unmeaning, irritating, envenomed 
words of reproach are the established signs by which the 
different compartments of society are ticketed, labelled, and 
marked out for each other’s hatred and contempt. They are 
to be had, ready cut and dry, of all sorts and sizes, wholesale 
and retail, for foreign exportation or for home consumption, 
and for all occasions in life. “The priest calls the lawyer a 
cheat, the lawyer beknaves the divine.” The Frenchman 
20 hates the Englishman because he is an Englishman; and 
the Englishman hates the Frenchman for as good a reason. 
The Whig hates the Tory, and the Tory the Whig. The 
Dissenter hates the Church of England man, and the Church 
, of England man hates the Dissenter, as if they were of a 
different species, because they have a different designation. 
The Mussulman calls the worshipper of the Cross “Christian 
dog,” spits in his face, and kicks him from the pavement, by 
virtue of a nickname; and the Christian retorts the indig- 
nity upon the Infidel and the Jew by the same infallible 
30 rule of right. In France they damn Shakespeare in the 
lump by calling him a barbare; and we talk of Racine’s 
verbiage with inexpressible contempt and self-complacency. 
Among ourselves, an anti-Jacobin critic denounces a Jacobin 
poet and his friends, at a venture, “as infidels and fugitives, 
who have left their wives destitute, and their children 
fatherless”—whether they have wives and children or not. 
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The unenlightened savage makes a meal of his enemy’s flesh, 
after reproaching him with the name of his tribe, because 
he is differently tattooed ; and the literary cannibal cuts up 
the character of his opponent by the help of a nickname. 
The jest of all this is that a party nickname is always a 
relative term, and has its countersign, which has just the 
same force and meaning, so that both must be perfectly 
ridiculous and insignificant. A Whig implies a Tory ; there 
must be “ Malcontents” as well as “Malignants” ; Jacobins 
and anti-Jacobins; English and French. These sorts of 
noms-de-guerre derive all their force from their contraries. 
Take away the meaning of the one, and you take the sting 
out of the other. They could not exist but upon the strength 
of mutual and irreconcilable antipathies ; there must be no 
love lost between them. What is there in the names them- 
selves to give them a preference over each other? “Sound 
them, they do become the mouth as well; weigh them, they 
are as heavy ; conjure with them, one will raise a spirit as 
soon as the other.” If there were not fools and madmen 
who hated both, there could not be fools and madmen 
bigoted to either. I have heard an eminent character boast 
that he had done more to produce the late war by nick- 
naming Buonaparte “the Corsican,” than all the state papers 
and documents on the subject put together. And yet Mr. 
Southey asks triumphantly, “Is it to be supposed that it is 
England, owr England, to whom that war was owing?” As 
if, in a dispute between two countries, the conclusive argu- 
ment, which lies in the pronoun owr, belonged only to one of 
them. I like Shakespeare’s version of the matter better :— 

Hath Britain all the sun that shines? Day, night, 

Are they not but in Britain? I the world’s volume 

Our Britain seems as of it, but not in ’t; 

In a great pool a swan’s nest; prithee, think 

There’s livers out of Britain. 


In all national disputes, it is common to appeal to the 
numbers on your side as decisive on the point. If every- 


10 


30 
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body in England thought the late war right, everybody in 
France thought it wrong. There were ten millions on one 
side of the question (or rather of the water), and thirty 
millions on the other side—that’s all. I remember some 
one arguing, in justification of our Ministers interfering 
without occasion, “That governments would not go to war 
for nothing” ; to which I answered : “Then they could not 
go to war at all; for, at that rate, neither of them could be 
in the wrong, and yet both of them must be in the right, 
10 which was absurd.” The only meaning of these vulgar 
nicknames and party distinctions, where they are urged 
most violently and confidently, is that others differ from you 
in some particular or other (whether it be opinion, dress, 
clime, or complexion), which you highly disapprove of 
forgetting that, by the same rule, they have the very same 
right to be offended at you because you differ from them. 
Those who have reason on their side do not make the most 
obstinate and grievous appeals to prejudice and abusive 
language. I know but of one exception to this general rule, 
20 and that is where the things that excite disgust are of such 
a kind that they cannot well be gone into without offence to 
decency and good manners ; but it is equally certain in this 
case, that those who are most shocked at the things are not 
those who are most forward to apply the names. A person 
will not be fond of repeating a charge, or adverting to a 
subject, that inflicts a wound on his own feelings, even for 
the sake of wounding the feelings of another. A man 
should be very sure that he himself is not what he has 
always in his mouth. The greatest prudes have been often 
30 accounted the greatest hypocrites, and a satirist is at best 
but a suspicious character. The loudest and most unblush- 
ing invectives against vice and debauchery will as often 
proceed from a desire to inflame and pamper the passions of 
the writer, by raking into a nauseous subject, as from a wish 
to excite virtuous indignation against it in the public mind, 
or to reform the individual. To familiarise the mind to 
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gross ideas is not the way to increase your own or the 
general repugnance to them. But to return to the subject 
of nicknames. 

The use of this figure of speech is, that it excites a strong 
idea without requiring any proof. It is a shorthand, com- 
pendious mode of getting at a conclusion, and never 
troubling yourself or anybody else with the formalities of 
reasoning or the dictates of common sense. It is superior 
to all evidence, for it does not rest upon any, and operates 
with the greatest force and certainty in proportion to the 
utter want of probability. Belief is only a stray impression, 
and the malignity or extravagance of the accusation passes 
for a proof of the crime. “Brevity is the soul of wit” ; and 
of all eloquence a nickname is the most concise, of all argu- 
ments the most unanswerable. It gives carte-blanche to 
the imagination, throws the reins on the neck of the passions, 
and suspends the use of the understanding altogether. It 
does not stand upon ceremony, on the nice distinctions of 
right and wrong. It does not wait the slow processes of 


10 


reason, or stop to unravel the wit of sophistry. It takes 20 


everything for granted that serves for nourishment for the 
spleen. It is instantaneous in its operations. There is 
nothing to interpose between the effect and it. It is passion 
without proof, and action without thought—“ the unbought 
grace of life, the cheap defence of nations.” It does not, as 
Mr. Burke expresses it, “leave the will puzzled, undecided, 
and sceptical in the moment of action.” It is a word and a 
blow. The “No Popery” cry raised a little while ago let 
loose all the lurking spite and prejudice which had lain 


rankling in the proper receptacles for them for above a 30 


century, without any knowledge of the past history of the 
country which had given rise to them, or any reference to 
their connection with present circumstances ; for the know- 
ledge of the one would have prevented the possibility of 
their application to the other. Facts present a tangible and 
definite idea to the mind, a train of causes and consequences, 
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accounting for each other, and leading to a positive con- 
clusion—but no farther. But a nickname is tied down to 
no such limited service; it is a disposable force, that is 
almost always perverted to mischief. It clothes itself with 
all the terrors of uncertain abstraction, and there is no end 

of the abuse to which it is liable but the cunning of those 
who employ, or the credulity of those who are guflled by it. 
“lt is a reserve of the ignorance, bigotry, and intolerance of 
weak and vulgar minds, brought up where reason fails, and 
10 always ready, at a moment’s warning, to be applied to any, 
_ the most absurd purposes. If you bring specific charges 
' against a man, you thereby enable him to meet and repel 
them, if he thinks it worth his while; but a nickname batiles 
reply, by the very vagueness of the inferences from it, and 
gives increased activity to the confused, dim, and imperfect 
notions of dislike connected with it, from their having no 
settled ground to rest upon. The mind naturally irritates 
itself against an unknown object of fear or jealousy, and 
makes up for the blindness of its zeal by an excess of it. 
20 We are eager to indulge our hasty feelings to the utmost, 
lest, by stopping to examine, we should find that there is no 
excuse for them. The very consciousness of the injustice we 
may be doing another makes us only the more loud and 
bitter in our invectives against him. We keep down the 
admonitions of returning reason, by calling up a double 
portion of gratuitous and vulgar spite. The will may be 
said to act with most force zn vacuo; the passions are the 
most ungovernable when they are blindfolded. That 
malignity is always the most implacable which is accom. 
30 panied with a sense of weakness, because it is never satisfied 
of its own success or safety. A nickname carries the weight 

of the pride, the indolence, the cowardice, the ignorance, and 
the ill-nature of mankind on its side. It acts by mechanical 
sympathy on the nerves of society. Any one who is without 
character himself may make himself master of the reputa- 
tion of another by the application of a nickname, as, if you 
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do not mind soiling your fingers, you may always throw dirt 
on another. No matter how undeserved the imputation, it 
will stick ; for, though it is sport to the bystanders to see 
you bespattered, they will not stop to see you wipe out the 
stains. You are not heard in your own defence ; it has no 
effect, it does not tell, excites no sensation, or it is only felt 
as a disappointment of their triumph over you. Their 
passions and prejudices are inflamed by the charge, “As 
rage with rage doth sympathise” ; by vindicating yourself, 
you merely bring them back to common sense, which is a 
very sober, mawkish state. Give a dog an ill name and hang 
him, is a proverb. “A nickname is the heaviest stone that 
the devil can throw at a man.” It is a bugbear to the 
imagination, and, though we do not believe in it, it still 
haunts our apprehensions. Let a nickname be industriously 
applied to our dearest friend, and let us know that it is ever 
so false and malicious, yet it will answer its end ; it connects 
the person’s name and idea with an ugly association, you 
think of them with pain together, or it requires an effort of 
indignation or magnanimity on your part to disconnect 
them ; it becomes an uneasy subject, a sore point, and you 
will sooner desert your friend, or join in the conspiracy 
against him, than be constantly forced to repel charges 
without truth or meaning, and have your penetration or 
character called in question by a rascai. Nay, such is the 
unaccountable construction of language and of the human 
mind, that the affixing the most innocent or praiseworthy 
appellation to any individual, or set of individuals, as a 
nickname, has all the effect of the most opprobrious epithets. 
Thus the cant name, “the Talents,” was successfully applied 
as a stigma to the Whigs at one time; it held them up to 
ridicule, and made them obnoxious to public feeling, though 
it was notorious to everybody that the Whig leaders were 
“the Talents,” and that their adversaries nicknamed them 
so from real hatred and pretended derision. Call a man 
short by his Christian name, as Tom or Dick such-a-one, or 


20 


30 
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by his profession (however respectable), as Canning pelted a 
noble lord with his left-off title of Doctor, and you undo him 
for ever, if he has a reputation to lose. Such is the tena- 
ciousness of spite and ill-nature, or the jealousy of public 
opinion, even this will be peg enough to hang doubtful 
inuendos, weighty dilemmas upon. “With so small a web 
as this will I catch so great a fly as Cassio.” The public do 
not like to see their favourites treated with impertinent 
familiarity ; it lowers the tone of admiration very speedily. 

10 It implies that some one stands in no great awe of their idol, 
and he perhaps may know as much about the matter as they 
do. It seems as if a man whose name, with some contemptu- 
ous abbreviation, is always dinned in the public ear, was 
distinguished for nothing else. By repeating a man’s name 
in this manner you may soon make him sick of it, and of his 
life too. Children do not like to be called out of their names: 
it is questioning their personal identity. There are political 
writers who have fairly worried their readers into conviction 
by abuse and nicknames. People surrender their judgments 

20 to escape the persecution of their style, and the disgust and 
indignation which their incessant violence and vulgarity 
excite, at last make you hate those who are the objects of 
it. Causa cause causa causati. They make people sick of a 
subject by. making them sick of their arguments. 

A parrot may be taught to call names ; and if the person 
who keeps the parrot has a spite to his neighbours, he may 
give them a great deal. of annoyance without much wit, 
either in the employer or the puppet. The insignificance 
of the instrument has nothing to do with the efficacy of the 

30 means. Hotspur would have had “a startling taught to 
speak nothing but Mortimer,” in the ears of his enemy. 
Nature, it is said, has given arms to all creatures the most 
proper to defend themselves, and annoy others: to the 
lowest she has given the use of nicknames. 

There are some droll instances of the effect of proper 
names combined with circumstances. A young student had 
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come up to London from Cambridge, and went in the even- 
ing and planted himself in the pit of the playhouse. He 
had not been seated long, when in one of the front boxes 
near him he discovered one of his college tutors, with whom 
he felt an immediate and strong desire to claim acquaint- 
ance, and accordingly called out, in a low and respectful 
voice, “ Dr. Topping!” The appeal was, however, ineffectual. 
He then repeated in a louder tone, but still in an under key, 
so as not to excite the attention of any one but his friend, 
“Dr. Topping!” The Doctor took no notice. He then grew 10 
more impatient, and repeated “ Dr. Topping, Dr. Topping !” 
two or three times pretty loud, to see whether the Doctor 
did not or would not hear him. Still the Doctor remained 
immovable. The joke began at length to get round, and 
one or two persons, as he continued his invocation of the 
Doctor’s name, joined-in with him; these were reinforced 
by others calling out “Dr. Topping, Dr. Topping!” on all 
sides, so that he could no longer avoid perceiving it, and at 
length the whole pit rose and roared, “ Dr. Topping!” with 
loud and repeated cries, and the Doctor was forced to retire 20 
precipitately, frightened at the sound of his own name. 

The calling people by their Christian or surname is a 
proof of affection, as well as of hatred. They are generally 
the best of good fellows with whom their friends take this 
sort of liberty. Diminutives are titles of endearment. Dr. 
Johnson’s calling Goldsmith “Goldy” did equal honour to 
both. It showed the regard he had for him. This 
familiarity may perhaps imply a certain want of formal 
respect ; but formal respect is not necessary to, if it is 
consistent with, cordial friendship. ‘Titles of honour are 30 
the reverse of nicknames: they convey the idea of respect, 
as the others do of contempt, but they equally mean little 
or nothing. Junius’s motto, Stat nominis umbra, is a very 
significant one; it might be extended farther. A striking 
instance of the force of names, standing by themselves, is in 
the respect felt towards Michael Angelo in this country. 
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We know nothing of him but his name. It is an abstraction 
of fame and greatness. Our admiration of him supports 
itself, and our idea of his superiority seems self-evident, 
because it is attached to his name only. 

W. Hazuirt. 


XIV. CHARACTERS IN SHAKESPEARE’S 
“TEMPEST.” 


TERE can be little doubt that Shakespeare was the most 
universal genius that ever lived. “Either for tragedy, 
comedy, history, pastoral, pastorai-comical, historical-pasto- 
ral, scene individable or poem unlimited, he is the only man. 
Seneca cannot be too heavy, nor Plautus too light for him.” 


10 He has not only the same absolute command over our 


laughter and our tears, all the resources of passion, of wit, 
of thought, of observation, but he has the most unbounded 
range of fanciful invention, whether terrible or playful, the 
same insight into the world of imagination that he has into 
the world of reality ; and over all there presides the same 
truth of character and nature, and the same spirit of 
humanity. His ideal beings are as true and natural as his 
real characters ; that is, as consistent with themselves, or if 
we suppose such beings to exist at all, they could not act, 


20 speak, or feel otherwise than as he makes them. He has 


invented for them a language, manners, and sentiments of 
their own, from the tremendous imprecations of the Witches 
in Macbeth, when they do “a deed without a name,” to the 
sylph-like expressions of Ariel, who “does his spiriting 
gently”; the mischievous tricks and gossiping of Robin 
Goodfellow, or the uncouth gabbling and emphatic gesti- 
culations of Caliban in this play. 

The Trempxst is one of the most original and perfect of 
Shakespeare’s productions, and he has shown in it all the 


30 variety of his powers, It is full of grace and grandeur. 
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The human and imaginary characters, the dramatic and the 
grotesque, are blended together with the greatest art, and 
without any appearance of it. Though he has here given 
“to airy nothing a local habitation and a name,” yet that 
part which is only the fantastic creation of his mind, has 
the same palpable texture, and coheres “semblably” with 
the rest. As the preternatural part has the air of reality, 
and almost haunts the imagination with a sense of truth, 
the real characters and events partake of the wildness of a 
dream. The stately magician, Prospero, driven from his 10 
dukedom, but around whom (so potent is his art) airy spirits 
throng numberless to do his bidding ; his daughter Miranda 
(“worthy of that name”) to whom all the power of his art 
points, and who seems the goddess of the isle ; the princely 
Ferdinand, cast by fate upon the heaven of his happiness in 
this idol of his love ; the delicate Ariel ; the savage Caliban, 
half brute, half demon; the drunken ship’s crew—are all 
connected parts of the story, and can hardly be spared from 
the place they fill. Even the local scenery is of a piece and 
character with the subject. Prospero’s enchanted island 20 
seems to have risen up out of the sea; the airy music, the 
tempest-tost vessel, the turbulent waves, all have the effect 
of the landscape background of some fine picture. Shake- 
speare’s pencil is (to use an allusion of his own) “like the 
dyer’s hand, subdued to what it works in.” Everything in 
him, though it partakes of “the liberty of wit,” is also 
subjected to “the law” of the understanding. For instance, 
even the drunken sailors, who are made reeling-ripe, share, 
in the disorder of their minds and bodies, in the tumult of 
the elements, and seem on shore to be as much at the mercy 30 
of chance as they were before at the mercy of the winds 
and waves. These fellows with their sea-wit are the least 
to our taste of any part of the play: but they are as like 
drunken sailors as they can be, and are an indirect foil to 
Caliban, whose figure acquires a classical dignity in the 
comparison, 
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The character of Caliban is generally thought (and justly 
so) to be one of the author’s masterpieces. It is not indeed 
pleasant to see this character on the stage any more than it 
is to see the god Pan personated there. But in itself it is 
one of the wildest and most abstracted of all Shakespeare’s 
characters, whose deformity whether of body or mind is 
redeemed by the power and truth of the imagination dis- 
played in it. It is the essence of grossness, but there is not 
a particle of vulgarity in it. Shakespeare has described the 


10 brutal mind of Caliban in contact with the pure and original 


20 


30 


forms of nature ; the character grows out of the soil where 
it is rooted, uncontrolled, uncouth and wild, uncramped by 
any of the meannesses of custom. It is “of the earth, 
earthy.” It seems almost to have been dug out of the 
ground, with a soul instinctively superadded to it answering 
to its wants and origin. Vulgarity is not natural coarseness, 
but conventional coarseness, learnt from others, contrary to, 
or without an entire conformity of natural power and dis- 
position ; as fashion is the common-place affectation of what 
is elegant and refined without any feeling of the essence of 
it. Schlegel, the admirable German critic on Shakespeare, 
observes that Caliban is a poetical character, and “always 
speaks in blank verse.” 

In conducting Stephano and Trinculo to Prospero’s cell, 
Caliban shews the superiority of natural capacity over greater 
knowledge and greater folly; and in a former scene, when 
Ariel frightens them with his music, Caliban to encourage 
them accounts for it in the eloquent poetry of the senses. 

—‘Be not afraid, the isle is full of noises, 

Sounds, and sweet airs, that give delight and hurt not. 
Sometimes a thousand twanging instruments 

Will hum about mine ears, and sometimes voices, 

That if I then had waked after long sleep, 

Would make me sleep again; and then in dreaming, 
The clouds methought would open, and shew riches 
Ready to drop upon me: when I wak’d, 


- 


I cried to dream again.” 
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This is not more beautiful than it is true. The poet here 
shews us the savage with the simplicity of a child, and 
makes the strange monster amiable. Shakespeare had to 
paint the human animal rude and without choice in its 
pleasures, but not without the sense of pleasure or some 
germ of the affections. Master Barnardine in Measure for 
Measure, the savage of civilised life, is an admirable philoso- 
phical counterpart to Caliban. 

Shakespeare has, as it were by design, drawn off from 
Caliban the elements of whatever is ethereal and refined, to 10 
compound them in the unearthly mould of Ariel. Nothing 
was ever more finely conceived than this contrast between 
the material and the spiritual, the gross and delicate. Ariel 
is imaginary power, the swiftness of thought personified. 
When told to make good speed by Prospero, he says, “I 
drink the air before me.” This is something like Puck’s 
boast on a similar occasion, “I'll put a girdle round about 
the earth in forty minutes.” But Ariel differs from Puck 
in having a fellow feeling in the interests of those he is 
employed about. How exquisite is the following dialogue 20 
between him and Prospero ! 


Ariel. Your charm so strongly works ’em, 
That if you now beheld them, your affections 
Would become tender. 
Prospero. Dost thou think so, spirit? 
Ariel. Mine would, sir, were I human. 
Prospero. And mine shall. 
Hast thou, which art but air, a touch, a feeling 
Of their afflictions, and shall not myself, 
One of their kind, that relish all as sharply, 30 
Passion’d as they, be kindlier moved than thou art? 


It has been observed that there is a peculiar charm in the 
songs introduced in Shakespeare, which, without conveying 
any distinct images, seem to recall all the feelings connected 
with them, like snatches of half-forgotten music heard 
indistinctly and at intervals. There is this effect produced 
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by Ariel’s songs, which (as we are told) seem to sound in 
the air, and as if the person playing them were invisible. 

The courtship between Ferdinand and Miranda is one of 
the chief beauties of this play. It is the very purity of love. 
The pretended interference of Prospero with it heightens 
its interest, and is in character with the magician, whose 
sense of preternatural power makes him arbitrary, tetchy, 
and impatient of opposition. 

W. Hazuirt. 


XV. THE CONVALESCENT. 


A PRETTY severe fit of indisposition which, under the name of 

10 a nervous fever, has made a prisoner of me for some weeks 
past, and is but slowly leaving me, has reduced me to an 
incapacity of reflecting upon any topic foreign to itself. 
Expect no healthy conclusions from me this month, reader ; 
I can offer you only sick men’s dreams. 

And truly the whole state of sickness is such ; for what 
else is it but a magnificent dream for a man to lie a-bed, and 
draw daylight curtains about him ; and, shutting out the sun, 
to induce a total oblivion of all the works which are going on 
under it? To become insensible to all the operations of life, 

20 except the beatings of one feeble pulse ? 

If there be a regal solitude, it is a sick bed. How the 
patient lords it there; what caprices he acts without control! 
how king-like he sways his pillow—tumbling, and tossing, 
and shifting, and lowering, and thumping, and flatting, and 
moulding it, to the ever-varying requisitions of his throbbing 
temples. 

He changes sides oftener than a politician. Now he lies 
full-length, then half-length, obliquely, transversely, head 
and feet quite across the bed; and none accuses him of 


30 tergiversation. Within the four curtains he is absolute. 
They are his Mare Clausum. 
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How sickness enlarges the dimensions of a man’s self to 
himself! he is his own exclusive object. Supreme selfishness 
is inculeated upon him as his only duty. "Tis the Two 
Tables of the Law to him. He has nothing to think of but 
how to get well. What passes out of doors, or within them, 
so he hear not the jarring of them, affects him not. 

A little while ago he was greatly concerned in the event of 
a law-suit, which was to be the making or the marring of his 
dearest friend. He was to be seen trudging about upon this 
man’s errand to fifty quarters of the town at once, jogging 10 
this witness, refreshing that solicitor. The cause was to come 
on yesterday. He is absolutely as indifferent to the decision, 
as if it were a question to be tried at Pekin. Peradventure 
from some whispering, going on about the house, not intended 
for his hearing, he picks up enough to make him understand, 
that things went cross-grained in the Court yesterday, and 
his friend is ruined. But the word “friend,” and the word 
“ruin,” disturb him no more than so much jargon. He is 
not to think of anything but how to get better. 

What a world of foreign cares are merged in that absorbing 20 
consideration ! 

He has put on his strong armour of sickness, he is wrapped 
in the callous hide of suffering, he keeps his sympathy, like 
some curious vintage, under trusty lock and key, for his own 
use only. 

He lies pitying himself, honing and moaning to himself ; 
he yearneth over himself ; his bowels are even melted within 
him, to think what he suffers; he is not ashamed to weep 
over himself. : 

He is for ever plotting how to do some good to himself ; 30 
studying little stratagems and artificial alleviations. 

He makes the most of himself; dividing himself, by an 
allowable fiction, into as many distinct individuals as he hath 
sore and sorrowing members. Sometimes he meditates—as 
of a thing apart from him—upon his poor aching head, and 
that dull pain which, dozing or waking, lay in it all the past 
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night like a log, or palpable substance of pain, not to be 
removed without opening the very skull, as it seemed, to 
take it thence. Or he pities his long, clammy, attenuated 
fingers. He compassionates himself all over ; and his bed is 
a very discipline of humanity and tender heart. 

He is his own sympathiser ; and instinctively feels that 
none can so well perform that office for him. He cares for 
few spectators to his tragedy. Only that punctual face of the 
old nurse pleases him, that announces his broths and his 

10 cordials. He likes it because it is so unmoved, and because 
he can pour forth his feverish ejaculations before it as 
unreservedly as to his bed-post. 

To the world’s business he is dead. He understands not 
what the callings and occupations of mortals are; only he 
has a glimmering conceit of some such thing, when the doctor 
makes his daily call; and even in the lines on that busy face he 
reads no multiplicity of patients, but solely conceives of him- 
self as the sick man. To what other uneasy couch the good 
man is hastening, when he slips out of his chamber, folding 

20 up his thin douceur so carefully for fear of rustling—is no 
speculation which he can at present entertain. He thinks 
only of the regular return of the same phenomenon at the 
same hour to-morrow. 

Household rumours touch him not. Some faint murmur, 
indicative of life going on within the house, soothes him, 
while he knows not distinctly what it is. He is not to know 
anything, not to think of anything. Servants gliding up 
or down the distant staircase, treading as upon velvet, 
gently keep his ear awake, so long as he troubles not himself 

30 further than with some feeble guess at their errands. 
Exacter knowledge would be a burthen to him: he can just 
endure the pressure of conjecture. He opens his eye faintly 
at the dull stroke of the muffled knocker, and closes it again 
without asking “ Who was it?” He is flattered by a general 
notion that enquiries are making after him, but he cares not 
to know the name of the enquirer. In the general stillness 
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and awful hush of the house, he lies in state, and feels his 
sovereignty. 

To be sick is to enjoy monarchal prerogatives. Compare 
the silent tread, and quiet ministry, almost by the eye only, 
with which he is served—with the careless demeanour, the 
unceremonious goings in and out (slapping of doors, or leaving 
them open) of the very same attendants, when he is getting 
a little better—and you will confess that from the bed of 
sickness (throne let me rather call it) to the elbow chair 
of convalescence, is a fall from dignity, amounting to a 
deposition. 

How convalescence shrinks a man back to his pristine 
stature! where is now the space which he occupied so lately 
in his own, in the family’s eye? 

The scene of his regalities, his sick room, which was his 
presence-chamber, where he lay and acted his despotic 
fancies—how is it reduced to a common bed-room! The 
trimness of the very bed has something petty and unmeaning 
about it. It is made every day. How unlike to that wavy, 
many-furrowed, oceanic surface which it presented so short 
a time since, when to make it was a service not to be thought 
of at oftener than three or four day revolutions, when the 
patient was with pain and grief to be lifted for a little while 
out of it, to submit to the encroachments of unwelcome neat- 
hess, and decencies which his shaken frame deprecated ; then 
to be lifted into it again, for another three or four days’ 
respite, to flounder it out of shape again, while every fresh 
furrow was a historical record of some shifting posture, some 
uneasy turning, some seeking for a little ease; and the 
shrunken skin scarce told a truer story than the crumpled 
coverlid. 

Hushed are those mysterious sighs—those groans—so 
much more awful, while we knew not from what caverns of 
vast hidden suffering they proceeded. The Lernean pangs are 
quenched. The riddle of sickness is solved ; and Philoctetes 


is become an ordinary personage. 


10 


20 


30 
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Perhaps some relic of the sick man’s dream of greatness 
survives in the still lingering visitations of the medical 
attendant. But how is he too changed with everything else! 
Can this be he—this man of news—-of chat—of anecdote—of 
everything but physic—can this be he, who so lately came 
between the patient and his cruel enemy, as on some solemn 
embassy from Nature, erecting herself into a high mediating 
party ?—Pshaw ! ’tis some old woman. 

Farewell with him all that made sickness pompous—the 

10 spell that hushed the household—the desert-like stillness, felt 
throughout its inmost chambers—the mute attendance—the 
inquiry by looks—the still softer delicacies of self-attention— 
the sole and single eye of distemper alonely fixed upon itself 
—world thoughts excluded—the man a world unto himself— 
his own theatre— 

What a speck is he dwindled into ! 


In this flat swamp of convalescence, left by the ebb of sick- 
ness, yet far enough from the terra firma of established health, 
your note, dear Editor, reached me, requesting—an article. 

20 In Articulo Mortis, thought I; but it is something hard— 
and the quibble, wretched as it was, relieved me. The sum- 
mons, unseasonable as it appeared, seemed to link me on 
again to the petty businesses of life, which I had lost sight of ; 
a gentle call to activity, however trivial; a wholesome wean- 
ing from that preposterous dream of self-absorption—the puffy 
state of sickness—in which I confess to have lain so long, 
insensible to the magazines and monarchies of the world 
alike; to its laws and to its literature. The hypochondriac 
flatus is subsiding ; the acres, which in imagination I had 

30 spread over—for the sick man swells in the sole contemplation 
of his single sufferings, till he becomes a Tityus to himself — 
are wasting to a span; and for the giant of self-importance, 
which I was so lately, you have me once again in my natural 
pretensions—the lean and meagre figure of your insignificant 
Kssayist. 

CHARLES Lams. 
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XVI. SANITY OF TRUE GENIUS. 


So far from the position holding true that great wit (or 
genius, in our modern way of speaking) has a necessary 
alliance with insanity, the greatest wits, on the contrary, will 
ever be found to be the sanest writers. It is impossible for 
the mind to conceive a mad Shakespeare. The greatness of 
wit, by which the poetic talent is here chiefly to be under- 
stood, manifests itself in the admirable balance of all the 
faculties. Madness is the disproportionate straining or 
excess of any one of them. “So strong a wit,” says Cowley 
speaking of a poetical friend, 10 
did Nature to him frame, 

As all things but his judgment overcame ; 

His judgment like the heavenly moon did show, 

Tempering that mighty sea below. 


The ground of the mistake is that men, finding in the 
raptures of the higher poetry a condition of exaltation, to 
which they have no parallel in their own experience besides 
the spurious resemblance of it in dreams and fevers, impute 
a state of dreaminess and fever to the poet. But the true 
poet dreams being awake. He is not possessed by his subject, 20 
but has dominion over it. In the groves of Eden he walks 
familiar as in his native paths. He ascends the empyrean 
heaven, and is not intoxicated. He treads the burning marl 
without dismay ; he wins his flight without self-loss through 
realms “of chaos and old night.” Or if, abandoning himself 
to that severer chaos of a “human mind untuned,” he is 
content awhile to be mad with Lear, or to hate mankind (a 
sort of madness) with Timon, neither is that madness nor 
this misanthropy so unchecked, but that—never letting the 
reins of reason wholly go, while most he seems to do so—he 30 
has his better genius still whispering at his ear, with the 
good servant Kent suggesting saner counsels, or with the 
honest steward Flavius recommending kindlier resolutions. 


10 


20 


30 
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Where he seems most to recede from humanity, he will be 
found the truest to it. From beyond the scope of Nature if 
he summon possible existences, he subjugates them to the law 
of her consistency. He is beautifully loyal to that sovereign 
directress, even when he appears most to betray and desert 
her. His ideal tribes submit to policy ; his very monsters 
are tamed to his hand, even as that wild sea-brood shep- 
herded by Proteus. He tames and he clothes them with 
attributes of flesh and blood, till they wonder at themselves, 
like Indian Islanders forced to submit to European vesture. 
Caliban, the Witches, are as true to the laws of their own 
nature (ours with a difference), as Othello, Hamlet, and 
Macbeth. Herein the great and the little wits are differenced ; 
that if the latter wander ever so little from nature or actual 
existence, they lose themselves and their readers. Their 
phantoms are lawless; their visions nightmares. They do 
not create, which implies shaping and consistency. Their 
imaginations are not active—for to be active is to call 
something into act and form—but passive, as men in sick 
dreams. For the super-natural, or something superadded to 
what we know of nature, they give you the plainly non- 
natural. And if this were all, and that these mental 
hullucinations were discoverable only in the treatment of 
subjects out of nature, or transcending it, the judgment 
might with some plea be pardoned if it ran riot, and a little 
wantonized: but even in the describing of real and every-day 
life, that which is before their eyes, one of these lesser wits 
shall more deviate from nature—show more of that incon- 
sequence which has a natural alliance with frenzy,—than a 
great genius in his “maddest fits,” as Wither somewhere 
calls them. We appeal to any one that is acquainted with 
the common run of Lane’s novels,—as they existed some 
twenty or thirty years back,—those scanty intellectual 
viands of the whole female reading public, till a happier 
genius arose and expelled for ever the innutritious phan- 
toms,—whether he has not found his brain more “ betossed,” 
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his memory more puzzled, his sense of when and where more 
confounded, among the improbable events, the incoherent 
incidents, the inconsistent characters, or no-characters, of 
some third-rate love intrigue—where the persons shall be a 
Lord Glendamour and a Miss Rivers, and the scene only 
alternate between Bath and Bond Street—a more bewilder- 
ing dreaminess induced upon him, than he has felt wandering 
over all the fairy grounds of Spenser. In the productions 
we refer to, nothing but names and places is familiar ; the 
persons are neither of this world nor of any other conceivable 
one ; an endless string of activities without purpose, or pur- 
poses destitute of motive :—we meet phantoms in our known 
walks ; fantasques only christened. In the poet we have 
names which announce fiction; and we have absolutely no 
place at all, for the things and persons of the Fairy Queen 
prate not of their “whereabout.” But in their inner nature, 
and the law of their speech and actions, we are at home and 
upon acquainted ground. The one turns life into’a dream ; 
the other to the wildest dreams gives the sobrieties of every- 
day occurrences. By what subtle art of tracing the mental 
processes it is effected, we are not philosophers enough to 
explain, but in that wonderful episode of the cave of 
Mammon, in which the Money God appears first in the 
lowest form of a miser, is then a worker of metals, and be- 
comes the god of all the treasures of the world: and has a 
daughter, Ambition, before whom all the world kneels for 
favours—with the Hesperian fruit, the waters of Tantalus, 
with Pilate washing his hands vainly, but not impertinently, 
in the same stream—that we should be at one moment in the 
cave of an old hoarder of treasures, at the next at the forge 
of the Cyclops, in a palace and yet in hell, all at once, with 
the shifting mutations of the most rambling dream, and our 
judgment yet all the time awake, and neither able nor 
willing to detect the fallacy,—is a proof of that hidden 
sanity which still guides the poet in the wildest seeming- 
aberrations. 
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It is not enough to say that the whole episode is a copy of 
the mind’s conceptions in sleep ; it is, in some sort—but what 
acopy! Let the most romantic of us, that has been enter- 
tained all night with the spectacle of some wild and magni- 
ficent vision, recombine it in the morning, and try it by his 
waking judgment. That which appeared so shifting, and yet 
so coherent, while that faculty was passive, when it comes 
under cool examination, shall appear so reasonless and so 
unlinked, that we are ashamed to have been so deluded; and 

10 to have taken, though but in sleep, a monster fora god. But 
the transitions in this episode are every whit as violent as in 
the most extravagant dream, and yet the waking judgment 
ratifies them. 

CuaRLes Lams. 


XVII. FICTION AND MATTER OF FACT. 


There are more things in heaven and earth, Horatio, 
Than are dreamt of in your philosophy. 
SHAKESPEARE. 


A passion for these two things is supposed to be incom- 
patible. It is certainly not ; and the supposition is founded 
on an ignorance of the nature of the human mind, and the 
very sympathies of the two strangers. Mathematical truth 
20 is not the only truth in the world. An unpoetical logician 
is not the only philosopher. Locke had no taste for fiction : 
he thought Blackmore as great a genius as Homer ; but this 
was a conclusion he could never have come to, if he had 
known his premises. Newton considered poetry as on a par 
with “ingenious nonsense” ; which was an error as great as 
if he had ranked himself with Tom D’Urfey, or made the 
apex of a triangle equal to the base of it. Newton has had 
good for evil returned him by “a greater than himself” ; 
for the eye of imagination sees farther than the glasses of 
30 astronomy. I should say that the poets had praised their 
scorner too much, illustrious as he is, if it were not delightful 
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to see that there is at least one faculty in the world which 
knows how to do justice to all the rest. Of all the universal 
privileges of poetry, this is one of the most peculiar, and 
marks her for what she is. The mathematician, the school- 
man, the wit, the statesman, and the soldier, may all be 
blind to the merits of poetry, and of one another ; but the 
poet, by the privilege which he possesses of recognising 
every species of truth, is aware of the merits of mathematics, 
of learning, of wit, of politics, and of generalship. He is 
great in his own art, and he is great in his appreciation of 10 
that of others. And this is most remarkable in proportion 
as he is a poetical poet—a high lover of fiction. Milton 
brought the visible and the invisible together “on the top 
of Fiesole” to pay homage to Galileo; and the Tuscan 
deserved it, for he had an insight into the world of imagi- 
nation. I cannot but fancy the shade of Newton blushing 
to reflect that, among the many things which he professed 
to know not, poetry was omitted, of which he knew nothing. 
Great as he was, he indeed saw nothing in the face of nature 
but its lines and colours; not the lines and colours of passion 20 
and sentiment included, but only squares and their distances, 
and the anatomy of the rainbow. He thought the earth a 
glorious planet ; he knew it better than any one else, in its 
connexion with other planets; and yet half the beauty of 
them all, that which sympathy bestows and imagination 
colours, was to him a blank. He took space to be the sen- 
sorium of the Deity (so noble a fancy could be struck out of 
the involuntary encounter between his intense sense of a 
mystery and the imagination he despised!) and yet this very 
fancy was but an escape from the horror of a vacuum, and a 30 
substitution of the mere consciousness of existence for the 
thoughts and images with which a poet would have accom- 
panied it. He imagined the form of the house and the 
presence of the builder; but the life and the variety, the 
paintings, the imagery, and the music—the loves and 
the joys, the whole riches of the place, the whole riches 
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in the distance, the creations heaped upon creation, and the 
particular as well as aggregate consciousness of all this in 
the great mind of whose presence he was conscious,—to all 
this his want of imagination rendered him insensible. The 
Fairy Queen was to him a trifle; the dreams of Shakespeare 
“ingenious nonsense.” But courts were something, and so 
were the fashions there. When the name of the Deity was 
mentioned, he took off his hat ! 
There are two worlds; the world that we can measure 
10 with line and rule, and the world that we feel with our 
hearts and imaginations. To be sensible of the truth of 
only one of these, is to know truth but by halves. .Milton 
said that he “dared be known to think Spenser a_ better 
teacher than Scotus or Aquinas.” He did not say than 
Plato or Pythagoras, who understood the two spheres 
within our reach. Both of these, and Milton himself, 
were as great lovers of physical and political truth as any 
men; but they knew that it was not all; they felt much 
beyond, and they made experiments upon more. It is 
20 doubted by the critics, whether Chaucer’s delight in the 
handling of fictions or in the detection and scrutiny of a 
piece of truth was the greater. Chaucer was a conscientious 
Reformer, which is a man who has a passion for truth ; and 
so was Milton. So, in his way, was Ariosto himself, and 
indeed most great poets; part of the very perfection of their 
art, which is veri-similitude, being closely connected with 
their sense of truth in all things. But it is not necessary to 
be great, in order to possess a reasonable variety of percep- 
tion. That nobody may despair of being able to indulge the 
30 two passions together, I can answer for them by my own 
experience, I can pass, with as much pleasure as ever, from 
the reading of one of Hume’s Essays to that of the Arabian 
Nights, and vice versé; and I think, the longer I live, the 
closer, if possible, will the union grow.! The roads are 


It has done so. This Essay was written in the year 1824; and 
within the last few years I have had the pleasure of reading (besides 
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found to approach nearer in proportion as we advance upon 
either ; and they both terminate in the same prospect. 

I am far from meaning that there is nothing real in either 
road. The path of matter of fact is as solid as ever; but 
they who do not see the reality of the other, keep but a 
blind and prone beating upon their own surface. To drop 
the metaphor, matter of fact is our perception of the grosser 
and more external shapes of truth; fiction represents the 
residuum and the mystery. To love matter of fact is to 
have a lively sense of the visible and immediate ; to love 
fiction is to have as lively a sense of the possible and the 
remote. Now these two senses, if they exist at all, are of 
necessity as real, the one as the other. The only proof of 
either is in our perception. To a blind man, the most 
visible colours no more exist, than the hues of a fairy tale 
to a man destitute of fancy. To a man of fancy, who sheds 
tears over a tale, the chair in which he sits has no truer 
existence in its way than the story that moves him. His 
being touched is his proof in both instances. ' 

But, says the mechanical understanding, modern dis- 
coveries have acquainted us with the cause of lightning 
and thunder, of the nature of optical delusions, and fifty 
other apparent wonders ; and therefore there is no more to 
be feigned: about them. Fancy has done with them, at least 
with their causes; and witches and will-o’-the-wisps being 
abolished, poetry is at a stand. The strong glass of science 
has put an end to the assumptions of fiction. 

This is a favourite remark with a pretty numerous set 
of writers; and it is a very desperate one. It looks like 


10 


20 


reasoning ; and by a singular exercise of the very faculty 30 


which it asserts the death of, many persons take the look of 


poets) three different histories of Philosophy, histories of Rome and 
England, some of the philosophy of Hume himself, much of Abraham 
Tucker’s, all the novels of Fielding and Smollett (including Gil Blas), 
Mr. Lane’s Arabian Nights, Don Quixote, a heap of English Memoirs, 
and the whole of the romances of Mrs. Radcliffe. 
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an argument for the proof of it. Certainly no observation 
can militate more strongly against existing matter of fact ; 
and this is the reason why it is made. The mechanical 
writers of verse find that it is no longer so easy to be taken 
for poets, because fancy and imagination are more than 
usually in request: so they would have their revenge by 
asserting that poetry is no longer to be written. 

When an understanding of this description is told that 
thunder is caused by a collision of clouds, and that lightning 

10 is a well known result of electricity, there may be an end, if 
he pleases, of his poetry with him. He may, if he thinks 
fit, or if he cannot help it, no longer see anything in the 
lightning bet the escape of a subtle fluid, or hear anything 
more noble in the thunder than the crack of a bladder of 
water. Much good may his ignorance do him. But it is 
not so with understandings of a loftier or a more popular 
kind. The wonder of children, and the lofty speculations of 
the wise, meet alike on a point, higher than he can attain to, 
and look over the threshold of the world. Mechanical know- 

20 ledge is a great and a glorious tool in the hands of man, and 
will change the globe. But it will still leave untouched the 
invisible sphere above and about us; still leave us all the- 
great and all the gentle objects of poetry,—the heavens and 
the human heart, the regions of genii and fairies, the fanciful 
or passionate images that come to us from the seas, and from 
the flowers, and all that we behold. 

It is, in fact, remarkable that the growth of science and 
the re-appearance of a more poetical kind of poetry have 
accompanied one another. Whatever may be the difference 

30 of opinion as to the extent to which our modern poets have 
carried their success, their inclinations cannot be doubted. 
How is it that poetical impulse has taken this turn in a 
generation pronounced to be so mechanical? Whence has 
arisen among us this exceeding fondness for the fictions of 
the East, for solitary and fanciful reveries, for the wild taste 
of the Germans (themselves more scientific and wild than 
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ever), and even for a new and more primitive use of the old 
Pagan mythology, so long and so mechanically abused by 
the Chloes and Venuses of the French? Politics may be 
thought a very unlikely cause for poetry, and it is so with 
mere politicians ; yet politics, pushed further than common, 
have been the cause of the new and greater impetus given 
to the sympathies of imagination ; for the more we know of 
any one ground of knowledge, the further we see into the 
general domains of intellect, if we are not mere slaves of the 
soil. A little philosophy, says Bacon, takes men away from 
religion ; a greater brings them round to it. This is the 
case with the reasoning faculty and poetry. We reason toa 
certain point, and are content with the discoveries of second 
causes. We reason farther, and find ourselves in the same 
airy depths as of old. The imagination recognises its ancient 
field, and begins ranging about at will, doubly bent upon 
liberty because of the trammels with which it has been 
threatened. 

Take the following ApoLoeur.—During a wonderful period 


of the world, the kings of the earth leagued themselves 20 


together to destroy all opposition ; to root out, if they could, 
the very thoughts of mankind. Inquisition was made for 
blood. The ears of the grovelling lay in wait for every 
murmur. On a sudden, during this great hour of danger, 
there arose in a hundred parts of the world, a cry, to 
which the cry of the Blatant Beast was a whisper. It pro- 
ceeded from the wonderful multiplication of an extra- 
ordinary creature, which had already turned the cheeks of 
the tyrants pallid. It groaned and it grew loud: it spoke 


with a hundred tongues ; it grew fervidly on the ear, like 30 


the noise of millions of wheels. And the sound of millions 
of wheels was in it, together with other marvellous and 
awful noises. There was the sharpening of swords, the 
braying of trumpets, the neighing of war-horses, the laughter 
of solemn voices, the rushing by of lights, the movement of 
impatient feet, a tread as if the world were coming. And 
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ever and anon there were pauses with “a still small voice,” 
which made a trembling in the night time. But still the 
glowing sound of the wheels renewed itself ; gathering early 
towards the morning. And when you came up to one of 
these creatures, you saw, with fear and reverence, its mighty 
conformation, being like wheels indeed, and a great vapour. 
And ever and anon the vapour boiled, and the wheels went 
rolling, and the creature threw out of its mouth visible 
words, that fell into the air by millions, and spoke to the 

10 uttermost parts of the earth. And the nations (for it was 
a loving though a fearful creature) fed upon its words like 
the air they breathed: and the monarchs paused, for they 
knew their masters. 

This is Printing by Steam.—It will be said that it is an 
allegory, and that all allegories are but fictions, and flat 
ones. I am far from producing it as a specimen of the 
poetical power now in existence. Allegory itself is out of 
fashion, though it was a favourite exercise of our old poets, 
when the public were familiar with shows and spectacles. 

20 But allegory is the readiest shape into which imagination 
can turn a thing mechanical; and in the one before us is 
contained the mechanical truth and the spiritual truth of 
that very matter of fact thing called a Printing Press: each 
of them as true as the other, or neither could take place. A 
business of screws and iron wheels is, or appears to be, 
a very common-place matter; but not so the will of the 
hand that sets them in motion ; not so the operations of the 
mind that directs them what to utter. We are satisfied 
respecting the one by science; but what is it that renders 

30 us sensible of the wonders of the other and their connec- 
tion with the great mysteries of nature ? Thought—Fancy— 
Imagination. What signifies to her the talk about electricity, 
and suction, and gravitation, and alembics, and fifty other 
mechanical operations of the marvellous? This is but the 
bone and muscle of wonder. Soul, and not body, is her 
pursuit; the first cause, not the second ; the whole effect, 
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not a part of it; the will, the invention, the marvel itself. 
As long as this lies hidden, she still fancies what agents for 
it she pleases. The science of atmospherical phenomena 
hinders not her angels from “playing in the plighted 
clouds.” The analysis of a bottle of salt water does not 
prevent her from “taking the wings of the morning, and 
remaining in the uttermost parts of the sea.” You must 
prove to her first, that you understand the simple elements 
when decomposed ; the reason that brings them together ; 
the power that puts them in action; the relations which 10 
they have to a thousand things besides ourselves and our 
wants; the necessity of all this perpetual motion; the 
understanding that looks out of the eye; love, joy, sorrow, 
death and life, the future, the universe, the whole invisible 
abyss. Till you know all this, and can plant the dry sticks 
of your reason, as trophies of possession, in every quarter of 
space, how shall you oust her from her dominion ? 


LeiegH Hunt. 


XVIII. THE WORLD OF BOOKS. 
TO THE EDITOR OF TAIT’S MAGAZINE. 


Str,—To write in your Magazine makes me feel as if I, at 
length, had the pleasure of being personally in Scotland, a 
gratification which I have not yet enjoyed in any other way. 20 
I dive into my channel of communication, like another 
Alpheus, and reappear in the shop of Mr. Tait ; not pursuing, 

I trust, anything fugitive, but behaving very unlike a river- 
god, and helping to bring forth an Edinburgh periodical. 

Nor will you, sir, who enter so much into the interests of 
your fellow-creatures, and know so well of what their 
faculties are capable, look upon this kind of presence as 
a thing so purely unreal as it might be supposed. Our 
strongest proofs of the existence of anything amount but 
to a proportionate belief to that effect ; and it would puzzle 30 

ELE. F 
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a wise man, though not a fool, to prove to himself that I 
was not, in some spiritual measure, in any place where 
I chose to pitch my imagination. I notice this metaphysical 
subtlety, merely, in the first place, to baulk your friend the 
Pechler, should he think it a settled thing that a man cannot 
be in two places at once (which would be a very green 
assumption of his); and secondly, the better to impress a 
conviction which I have,—that I know Scotland very well, 
and have been there many times. 

Whether we go to another country on these occasions, in 
the manner of a thing spiritual, our souls being pitched out 
of ourselves like rockets or meteors ; or whether the country 
comes to us, end our large souls are inhabited by it for the 
time being, upon the principle of the greater including the 
less,—the mind of man being a far more capacious thing 
than any set of square miles,—I shall leave the curious to 
determine; but if I am not intimate with the very best 
parts of Scotland, and have not seen them a thousand times, 
then do I know nothing of Burns, or Allan Ramsay, or 


20 Walter Scott, or Smollett, or Ossian, or James the First, or 


Fifth, or snoods, or cockernonies, or gloamin’, or birks and 
burnies, or plaids, bonnets, and phillabegs, or John Knox, 
or Queen Mary, or the Canongate, or the Calton Hill, or 
Hume and Robertson, or Tweedside, or a haggis, or cakes, 
or heather, or reels and strathspeys, or Glengarry, or all the 
clans, or Auld Robin Gray, or a mist, or rappee, or second 
sight, or the kirk, or the cutty-stool, or golf and hurling, or 


the Border, or Bruce and Wallace, or bagpipes, or bonnie 
lasses. 


30 Who that has ever read it, is not put into visual possession 


of the following scene in the “Gentle Shepherd ?” 


A flowrie howm between twa verdant braes, 
Where lasses used to wash and spread their claes ; 
A trotting burnie, wimpling through the ground, 
Its channel pebbles shining smooth and round: 
Here view twa bare-foot beauties, clean and clear. 
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Or this ?— 


The open field.—A cottage in a glen; 
An auld wife spinning at the sunny en’. 


Or this other, a perfect domestic picture ?— 


While Peggy laces up her bosom fair, 

Wi a blue snood Jenny binds up her hair; 
Glaud by a morning ingle takes a beek, 

The rising sun shines motty through the reek: 
A pipe his mouth, the lasses please his een, 
And now and then a joke maun intervene. 


The globe we inhabit is divisible into two worlds; one 
hardly less tangible, and far more known than the other,— 
the common geographical world, and the world of books; 
and the latter may be as geographically set forth. A man 
of letters, conversant with poetry and romance, might draw 
out a very curious map, in which this world of books should 
be delineated and filled up, to the delight of all genuine 
readers, as truly as that in Guthrie or Pinkerton. To give 
a specimen, and begin with Scotland,—Scotland would not 
be the mere territory it is, with a scale of so many miles to 
a degree, and such and such a population. Who (except a 
patriot or a cosmopolite) cares for the miles or the men, or 
knows that they exist, in any degree of consciousness with 
which he cares for the never-dying population of books? 
How many generations of men have passed away, and will 
pass, in Ayrshire or Dumfries, and not all the myriads be as 
interesting to us as a single Burns? What have we known 
of them, or shall ever know, whether lairds, lords, or ladies, 
in comparison with the inspired ploughman? But we know 
of the bards and the lasses, and the places which he has 
recorded in song; we know the scene of Tam o’ Shanter’s 
exploit ; we know the pastoral landscapes above quoted, and 
the scenes immortalized in Walter Scott and the old ballads ; 
and therefore the book-map of Scotland would present us 
with the most prominent of these. We should have the 


10 


20 
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border, with its banditti, towns, and woods; Tweedside, 
Melrose, and Roslin, Edina, otherwise called Edinburgh 
and Auld Reekie, or the town of Hume, Robertson, and 
others; Woodhouselee, and other classical and haunted 
places; the bower built by the fair hands of Bessy Bell 
and Mary Gray; the farm-houses of Burns’s friends ; the 
scenes of his loves and sorrows ; the land of Old Mortality, 
of the Gentle Shepherd and of Ossian. The Highlands, and 
the great blue billowy domains of heather, would be dis- 
10 tinctly marked out, in their most poetical regions ; and we 
should have the tracks of Ben Jonson to Hawthornden, of 
Rob Roy to his hiding-places, and of Jeanie Deans towards 
England. Abbotsford, be sure, would not be left out ; nor 
the house of the Antiqguary,—almost as real a man as his 
author. Nor is this all; for we should have older Scotland, 
the Scotland of James the First, and of “ Peeblis at the 
Play,” and Gawin Douglas, and Bruce, and Wallace; we 
should have older Scotland still, the Scotland of Ariosto, 
with his tale of “Ginevra,” and the new “ Andromeda,” 
20 delivered from the sea-monster at the Isle of Ebuda (the 
Hebrides), and there would be the residence of the famous 
Launcelot of the Lake, at Berwick, called the Joyeuse Garde, 
and other ancient sites of chivalry and romance ; nor should 
the nightingale be left out in Ginevra’s bower, for Ariosto 
has put it there, and there accordingly it is and has been 
heard, let ornithology say what it will; for what ornitho- 
logist knows so much of the nightingale as a poet? We 
would have an inscription put on the spot—“Here the 
nightingale sings, contrary to what has been affirmed. by 
30 White and others.” 
This is the Scotland of books, and a beautiful place it is, 
I will venture to affirm, sir, even to yourself, that it is a 
more beautiful place than the other Scotland, always except- 
ing to an exile or a lover; for the former is piqued to prefer 
what he must not touch; and to the latter no spot is so 
charming as the ugliest place that contains his beauty. Not 
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that Scotland has not many places literally as well as 
poetically beautiful: I know that well enough. But you 
see that young man there, turning down the corner of the 
dullest spot in Edinburgh, with a dead wall over against it, 
and delight in his eyes? He sees No. 4, the house where 
the girl lives he is in love with. Now what that place is to 
him, all places are in their proportion to the lover of books, 
for he has beheld them by the light of imagination and 
sympathy. 

China, sir, is a very unknown place to us,—in one sense of 10 
the word unknown ; but who is not intimate with it as the 
land of tea, and china, and ko-tous, and pagodas, and man- 
darins, and Confucius, and conical caps, and people with 
little names, little eyes, and little feet, who sit in little 
bowers, drinking little cups of tea, and writing little odes ? 
The Jesuits, and the tea-cups, and the novel of Ju-Kiao-Li, 
have made us well acquainted with it; better, a great deal, 
than millions of its inhabitants are acquainted—fellows who 
think it in the middle of the world, and know nothing of 
themselves. With one China they are totally unacquainted, 20 
to-wit, the great China of the poet and old travellers, 
Cathay, “seat of Cathian Can,” the country of which 
Ariosto’s Angelica was princess-royal ; yes, she was a Chinese, 
“the fairest of her sex, Angelica.” It shows that the ladies 
in that country must have greatly degenerated, for it is 
impossible to conceive that Ariosto, and Orlando, and 
Rinaldo, and King Sacripant, who was a Circassian, could 
have been in love with her for having eyes and feet like a 
pig. I will deviate here into a critical remark, which is, 
that the Italian poets seem to have considered people the 30 
handsomer the farther you went north. The old traveller, 
it is true, found a good deal of the beauty that depends on 
red and white, in Tartary and other western regions ; and a 
fine complexion is highly esteemed in the swarthy south. 
But Astolfo, the Englishman, is celebrated for his beauty by 
the Italian poets; the unrivalled Angelica was a Chinese ; 
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and the handsomest of Ariosto’s heroes, Zerbino, of whom 
he writes the famous passage “that nature made him, and 
then broke the mould,” was a Scotchman. The poet had 
probably seen some very handsome Scotchman in Romagna. 
With this piece of “bribery and corruption” to your 
national readers, I return to my subject. 

Book-England on the map, would shine as the Albion of 
the old Giants; as the “ Logres” of the Knights of the Round 
Table; as the scene of Amadis of Gaul, with its island of 

10 Windsor; as the abode of fairies, of the Druids, of the 
divine Countess of Coventry, of Guy, Earl of Warwick, of 
Alfred (whose reality was a romance), of the Fair Rosamond, 
of the Arcades and “Comus,” of Chaucer and Spenser, of the 
poets of the Globe and the Mermaid, the wits of Twicken- 
ham and Hampton Court. Fleet Street would be Johnson’s 
Fleet Street; the Tower would belong to Julius Cesar ; 
and Blackfriars to Suckling, Vandyke, and the “ Dunciad.” 
Chronology, and the mixture of truth and fiction, that is to 
say, of one sort of truth and another, would come to nothing 

20 in a work of this kind; for, as it has been before observed, 
things are real in proportion as they are impressive. And 
who has not as “gross, open, and palpable” an idea of 
Falstaf in East Cheap, as of Captain Grose himself, beating 
up his quarters? A map of fictitious, literary, and historical 
London, would of itself constitute a great curiosity. So 
would one of Edinburgh, or of any other city in which 
there have been great men and romantic events, whether 


the latter were real or fictitious. Swift speaks of maps, 
in which they 


30 Place elephants for want of towns. 


Here would be towns and elephants too, the popular and 
the prodigious. How much would not Swift do for Ireland, 
in this geography of wit and talent! What a figure would 
not St. Patrick’s Cathedral make! The other day, mention 
was made of a “Dean of St. Patrick’s” now living ; as if 
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there was, or ever could be, more than one Dean of &t. 
Patrick’s! In the Irish maps we should have the Saint 
himself driving out all venomous creatures; (what a pity 
that the most venomous retain a property as absentees !) 
and there would be the old Irish kings, and O’Donoghue 
with his White Horse, and the lady of the “gold wand” 
who made the miraculous virgin pilgrimage, and all the 
other marvels of lakes and ladies, and the Round Towers 
still remaining to perplex the antiquary, and Goldsmith’s 
“Deserted Village,” and Goldsmith himself, and the birth- 
places of Steele and Sterne, and the brief hour of poor Lord 
Edward Fitzgerald, and Carolan with his harp, and the 
schools of the poor Latin boys under the hedges, and Castle 
Rackrent, and Edgeworth’s town, and the Giant’s Causeway, 
and Ginleas and other classical poverties, and Spenser’s 
castle on the river Mulla, with the wood-gods whom his 
pipe drew round him. Ireland is wild ground still; and 
there are some that would fain keep it so, like a forest to 
hunt in. 

The French map would present us with the woods and 20 
warriors of old Gaul, and Lucan’s witch ; with Charlemaine 
and his court at Tours; with the siege of Paris by the 
Saracens, and half the wonders of Italian poetry; with 
Angelica and Medoro; with the Castles of Orlando and 
Rinaldo, and the traitor Gan ; with part of the great forest 
of Ardenne (Rosalind being in it) ; with the gentle territory 
of the Troubadours, and Navarre; with “ Love’s Labour 
Lost,” and “ Vaucluse” ; with Petrarch and Laura, and the 
pastoral scenes of D’Urf@s romance, and the “ Men- Wolves” 
of Brittany, and the “Fairy of Lusignan.” Napoleon also 30 
(for he too was a romance) should be drawn as a giant, 
meeting the allied forces in the neighbourhood of Paris. 

Italy would be covered with ancient and modern romance ; 
with Homer, Virgil, Ovid, Dante, Boccaccio, &c., with classical 
villas, and scenes Elysian and infernal. There would be the 
region of Saturn, during his Age of Gold, and the old Tuscan 
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cities, and Phaethon in the north, and the syrens and fairies 
at Naples, and Polyphemus in Sicily, with the abodes of 
Boiardo and Ariosto, and Horace’s mount Soracte, and the 
Cross of St. Peter, and the city in the sea, and the golden 
scenes of Titian and Raphael, and other names that make us 
hear the music of their owners: Pythagoras also with his 
philosophy, and Petrarch with his lute. A circle of stars 
would tell us where Galileo lived ; and the palace of Doria 
would look more than royal towards the sea. 

10 TI dare not, in this hasty sketch and with limited time 
before me, indulge myself in other luxuries of recollection, 
or do anything more than barely mention the names of 
Spain, Fontarabia, and Cervantes; of Greece; of Persia, 
and the “Arabian Nights;” of Mount Caucasus, and Turkey, 
and the Gothic north ; of El Dorado and Columbus; or the 
sea-snakes, floating islands, and other marvels of the ocean ; 
not forgetting the Atlantis of Plato, and the regions of 
Gulliver and Peter Wilkins. Neither can I have the 
pleasure of being suffocated with contemplating, at proper 

20 length, the burning deserts of Africa; or of hearing the 
ghastly sounds of its old satyrs and Agipans in their woody 
hills at night-time, described by Pomponius Mela; or of 
seeing the stormy Spirit of the Cape, stationed there for 
ever by Camoens, and whose stature on the map would be 
like a mountain. You will be good enough to take this 
paper as nothing but a hint of what such a map might 
contain. 

One word, however, respecting a heresy in fictitious belief, 
which has been uttered by Rousseau, and repeated, I am 

30 sorry to say, by our excellent poet Wordsworth, the man of 
all men who ought not to reduce a matter of fact to what 
might be supposed to be its poverty. Rousseau, speaking 
of the banks of the Lignon, where the scene of the old 
French romance is laid, expresses his disappointment at 
finding there nothing like the beautiful things he fancied 
in his childhood; and Mr. Wordsworth in his poem of 
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“Yarrow,” Visited and Unvisited, utters a like regret, in 
speaking of the scene of the “bonny bride—the winsome 
marrow.” I know there is such an opinion abroad, like 
many other errors ; but it does not become men of imagina- 
tion to give in to it ; and I must protest against it, as a flat 
irreligion. I do not pretend to be as romantic in my con- 
duct as the Genevese philosopher, or as poetical in my nature 
as the bard of Rydalmount ; but I have, by nature, perhaps, 
greater animal spirits than either ; and a bit of health is a 
fine prism to see fancies by. It may be granted, for the 
sake of argument, that the book-Lignon and the book- 
Yarrow are still finer things than the Lignon and Yarrow 
geographical ; but to be actually on the spot, to look with 
one’s own eyes upon the places in which our favourite heroes 
or heroines underwent the circumstances that made us love 
them—this may surely make up for an advantage on the 
side of the description in the book ; and, in addition to this, 
we have the pleasure of seeing how much has been done for 
the place by love and poetry. I have seen various places in 
Europe, which have been rendered interesting by great men 
and their works; and I never found myself the worse for 
seeing them, but. the better. I seem to have made friends 
with them in their own houses ; to have walked, and talked, 
and suffered, and enjoyed with them; and if their books 
have made the places better, the books themselves were there 
which made them so, and which grew out of them. The poet’s 
hand was on the place, blessing it. I can no more separate 
this idea from the spot, than I can take away from it any 
other beauty. Even in London, I find the principle hold 


10 


20 


good in me, though I have lived there many years, and of 30 


course associated it with every common-place the most 
unpoetical. The greater still includes the less: and I can 
no more pass through Westminster, without thinking of 
Milton; or the Porough, without thinking of Chaucer and 
Shakespeare : or Gray’s Inn, without calling Bacon to mind ; 
or Bloomsbury Square, without Steele and Akenside—than 
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I can prefer brick and mortar to wit and poetry, or not see a 
beauty upon it beyond architecture, in the splendour of the 
recollection. I once had duties to perform, which kept me 
out late at night, and severely taxed my health and spirits. 
My path lay through a neighbourhood in which Dryden 
lived; and though nothing could be more common-place, 
and I used to be tired to the heart and soul of me, I never 
hesitated to go a little out of the way, purely that I might 
pass through Gerard Street, and so give myself the shadow 
10 of a pleasant thought. 
Leicn Hoyt. 


NOTES. 


7. 27. mum, a kind of strong beer. 

16. 2. Ramage de la Ville, ‘‘the warbling of the town.” The 
word is used in English by Drummond of Hawthornden: ‘“ And 
birds their ramage did on thee bestow” (Golden Treasury, 
No. 63). : 

25. 14. allay, another form of alloy. 

27. 13. From an epigram in the Greek Anthology: ‘‘the 
night-raven sings death-boding.” The rest of the epigram is: 
“<But when Demophilus sings the very night-raven dies.” 

51. 9. Gertrude of Wyoming, a narrative poem in the Spenser- 
ian stanza by Campbell, now little read though it is certainly 
not without poetic merit. 

60. 23. ‘‘The cause of the cause is the cause of the effect ”—a 
legal maxim ; late Latin. 

61. 33. ‘“‘The shadow of a (great) name (still) stands ”— 
Lucan’s fine saying about Pompey. 

67. 26. honing, whining, murmuring, 

70. 20. In Articulo Mortis, late Latin, at the point of death. 

75, 26. the sensorium, late Latin, the seat of sensation ; some- 
times used of the brain and sometimes of the whole sensory 
system of the body. Sir Isaac Newton’s phrase is quoted with 
admiration in the Spectator, No. 565. 

82. 32. howm, level ground. braes, banks. 

33. claes, clothes. 

34. burnie, stream. 

83, 3. en’, end. 

6. snood, ribbon. 

7. ingle, fire. takes a beek, warms himself. 

8. motty, full of motes. reek, smoke. 

9. een, eyes. 

10. maun, must. 


PASSAGES SUGGESTED AS SUITABLE 
FOR LEARNING BY HEART. 


. 26— 9, 27. 
. 26—28, 7. 


28—48, 18. 


. 19=72,, 8. 
, 31—8], 17. 
|; 19—90, 10. 


When I view ... beholder. 
It is... world. 

As I write ... Progress. 
But the ... Proteus. 
Thought ... dominion. 

T have ... thought. 


SUBJECTS FOR ESSAYS 
SuecEsTeD By THE Essays IN THIS SELECTION. 


I 


1. Is it a fault or a merit to “talk like a book”? Give 
reasons for your answer. 

2. ‘‘We should talk extremely little of ourselves.” Why is 
this a good rule? What limits would you fix toit? Is all talk 
about oneself ‘ egotistical’ ? 

3. An evening with Dr. Johnson. 

4. What qualities do you admire most in conversation, and 
what faults are most to be avoided ? 


jib 


5. The uses of travel (p. 9, 1. 5). 

6. ‘‘ National prejudices, of which every country has its 
share” (p. 9, 1. 8). What do you consider to be the prejudices 
of an Englishman ? 

7. ‘A finished gentleman is perhaps the most uncommon of all 
the great characters in life” (p. 8, 1. 33). Give examples from 
your reading of history or fiction of characters that seem to you 
to deserve the name. 


Ii. 


8. A walk in the London of to-day. 

9. Compare the London of to-day with the London of Steele. 
Which would you choose for a ramble? 

10. Describe in your own words the character sketched in the 
opening sentences (p. 10, ll. 4-12), and say how far you consider 
it worthy of imitation. 

11. What would you gather from this Essay of the character 
of its writer ? 
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IV. 
12. Compare the sounds of the city with the sounds of the 
country. 


13. Compare the noises of a modern town with the noises of 
London in Addison’s day. Is there any improvement? 


14. Ought the law to put restrictions on street music? 


15. What limits, if any, should be fixed to the right of a 
tradesman to advertise his goods? 


Vi 


16. Supposing the doctrine of the transmigration of souls to 
be true, describe the transmigration you would choose if power 
of choice were given you. 


17. Write an imaginary account of the transmigrations and 
careers appropriate to the souls of a warrior, a statesman, a 
merchant and a fashionable lady. 


18. The life and adventures of a Monkey. 


a 
19. Why and how far should we cultivate the power of 
sympathising with the misfortunes of others ? 
20. Popular superstitions. 
21. A day with a twentieth-century SusPrRivs. 


ppue 


[.V.B.—Many of Johnson’s statements in this Essay are open to 
dispute ; they should all be carefully considered and not 
repeated without thought. ] 

22. ‘‘The most artful tale raises little curiosity when it is 
known to be false.” Discuss the truth of this statement. 

23. Discuss the truth of Dr. Johnson’s view that more useful 
lessons are to be learnt from biography than from history. 

24. Is autobiography more truthful than biography ? 


25. Discuss and illustrate the advantages and disadvantages 
of writing a novel in the form of an autobiography. 


VIII. 


26. What is meant by the grand style of Painting? Describe 
fully some one picture which might be said to be in that style. 
27. How far is attention to “literal truth and a minute 


exactness a merit in Painting? Discuss with reference to any 
picture you have seen, . , 
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28. Compare Painting with Poetry. 
29. The use of imagination in Painting. 


Ix. 
30. Distinguish carefully the different senses in which the 
word ‘ Liberty’ is used. How far is ‘ Liberty’ desirable ? 
31. ‘“‘Every man here pretends to be a politician.” Is this 
‘passion for politics” a good thing or not? 
32. A letter from a modern Chinaman describing a visit to 
England. 


X. 


33. How far has village life in England changed since 
- Cowper’s day? 

34. Write your impressions of any Church or Cathedral that 
you have visited. 

35. The use of Music, vocal and instrumental, in religious 
worship. 

36. A letter describing a holiday spent in the country. 


yale 

37. Describe an imaginary meeting between some of the 
characters mentioned by Cowper on pp. 44 and 45. 

38. The use and abuse of Gesture. 

39. The value of a Debating Society. 

40. ‘To speak simply is more difficult than to speak learnedly ” 
(Bishop Creighton). 

41. ‘*Conversation should be like a ball bandied to and fro.” 
Illustrate this quality of good conversation from scenes in 
Shakespeare. 


Xi. 


42. Thoughts suggested by a Picture Postcard. 

43. Have the telegraph and telephone added to the happiness 
of mankind ? 

44, Is there as much ‘romance’ connected with letters in the 
Twentieth Century as there was in Hazlitt’s day? 

45. The sending of a letter in the days of Cicero or St. Paul. 

46. Illustrate from your reading some of the more striking 
ways of communicating news in ancient, mediaeval, or modern 
times, 
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XI. 


47. “Nicknames govern the world.” [Illustrate this from 
your own reading of history. 


48. In a dispute with another nation is it ‘unpatriotic’ to 
think our own country in the wrong? 

49. “*O imitatores, servum pecus!” Why is it a duty to 
cultivate independence of judgment and action? Are there any 
limits to this duty ? 

50. How far is Satire a desirable weapon? What objections 
are there to its use? 


51. The use and abuse of Caricature in party politics. 


XIV. 


52. The supernatural elements in Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Tempest.” 

58. Caliban’s character ‘‘is the essence of grossness, but there 
is not a particle of vulgarity in it.” Explain. 

54. How does Hazlitt define ‘vulgarity’ and ‘fashion’? 
Explain and illustrate his meaning. 

55. “‘The poetry of the senses.” What does this mean? 
Give examples of it. What other kinds of poetry are there? 

56. Illustrate the charm and effectiveness of the songs intro- 
duced by Shakespeare into his plays. 

57. Compare the parts filled in the ‘‘ Tempest” and ‘ Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream” by Ariel and Puck respectively. 


avs 


58. Recollections of a convalescence of your own. 


59. Plato said that doctors ought to have experience of sick- 
ness in their own persons. Do you agree with him? What 
effects may, or ought, sickness to have on the character? 


60. Write a sonnet on ‘The regal solitude of a sick bed.” 
(Read the two sonnets on Sleep, by Sir P. Sidney and Words- 
worth, Nos. 40 and 313, in the Golden Treasury.) 


Vi 


61. The true poet ‘is not possessed by his subject, but has 
dominion over it.” 

62. Illustrate from Shakespeare the poet’s power of making a 
world of pure fancy (as in ‘*Midsummer Night’s Dream,” 


“Twelfth Night” or ‘*A Winter’s Tale”) seem credible; and 
try to account for his success. 
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63. Illustrate from your own reading Lamb’s distinction 
between the ‘supernatural’ and the ‘non-natural’ in fiction or 
poetry. 

64. Illustrate the distinction which Lamb draws between the 
real dream and the poetic dream. In which class would you 
place Coleridge’s ‘‘ Kubla Khan” or the dreams in De Quincey’s 
“‘Opium-Eater ” ? 


XVII. 


65. Has the progress of Science narrowed the realm of poetry? 

66. The effect of the French Revolution upon English liter- 
ature. 

67. The influence of the invention of printing upon the history 
of Europe. 

68. How far has the invention of printing increased the happi- 
ness of mankind ? 

69. Show by examples that Poetry is a valuable ‘‘ criticism of 
life.” 

70. Re-tell Leigh Hunt’s ‘‘Apologue” as a poem in the 
Spenserian Stanza or in Heroic Verse (rhymed couplets of five 
feet). 


XVIII. 


71. The England of Chaucer. 

72. The England of Shakespeare as you know it from his plays. 

73. The England of Tennyson. 

74. The Scotland of Sir W. Scott. 

75. The Italy of Virgil. 

76. The London of Books. 

77. The Thames of Books. 

78. ‘You will be good enough to take this paper as nothing 
but a hint of what such a map might contain” (p. 88, 1. 25). 
Are there any omissions in Leigh Hunt’s map which you would 
like to supply from your own reading? 

79. The Friendship of Books. If you were limited toa library 
of ten, what books would you choose? Give reasons for your 
selection. 

80. “‘ Words are the only things that last for ever” (Hazlitt). 
In what senses can this paradox be justified ? 

81. Write a sonnet on the Friendship of Books. 


EXERCISES IN COMPOSITION BASED ON 
THE ESSAYS. 


ig 
1. Define paradox, pedantry, redundancy, extempore, affront, 
engross, formal, sycophant. 


2. Express in other words, so as to bring out the meaning 
clearly : 


(a) ‘*I would least of all be understood to except the person 
rallied” (p. 5, 1. 11). 


(b) ‘* A bill of consequence” (p. 5, 1. 20). 


(c) ‘‘As they are the best openings to a real character” 
(p. 5, 1. 28). 


(d) ‘It is the certain sign of a superior genius, that can 
take and become whatever dress it pleases” (p. 6, 1. 12). 


a. 
1. Construct sentences to illustrate the correct use of : com- 
plaisance, premise (verb), inordinate, probity, embellish. 


2. Define Steele’s use of : policy (p. 9, 1. 6), endowments (p. 8, 
1. 35), men of letters (p. 9, 1. 17). 


3. Collect. the metaphors in this Essay and classify them 
according to their source. 


Il. 
1, Express in more modern English : 


(a) ‘* Those who are turned for speculation ” (p. 10, 1. 8). 
(b) as aes % put into the discourse of his private economy ” 
ip. to, i . 
2. Define : cant (p. 18, 1. 4), light (p. 15, 1. 7), patches (p. 14, 


1. 11), ordinary (p. 14, 1. 30), supercargo (p. 11, 1. 13), particu- 
larity (p. 10, 1. 23), trivial (p. IBeL. 11)" Postage ORE 
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tv: 


1. Define: freeman, itinerant, liege subject, incommodious. 
_2. Construct sentences to illustrate the correct use of: pre- 
cipitation, vociferous, emolument, infatuated. 


3. Re-write in short sentences the long periodic sentence, 
‘‘Forasmuch ... agreeable sounds” (p. 19, Il. 11-19). 


NE 
1. Define : occult,fraternity, penurious, depredations, grotesque. 
2. Analyse: 
(a) “They'll tell you that the soul...one of us” (p. 20, 
. 22). 


(b) «I then begged ... different animals” (p. 21, 1. 24). 
Vi. 


1. Express in your own words : 

(a) “For a genius in the church he is always provided with 
a curacy for life” (p. 26, 1. 21). 

(b) ‘‘Improving his vein of denunciation” (p. 28, 1. 5). 

(c) «I would not so far promote effeminacy as to propose 
the Sybarites for an example ” (p. 27, 1. 28). 

2. Construct sentences to illustrate the use of: anomaly, 
apprehension, intercept. 

3. Re-write in short sentences and in simpler English the 
periodic sentence, ‘“‘When we were...in my sight” (p. 26, 
ll. 7-14). 

VII. 

1. Write a short summary of this Essay in your own words. 

2. Define carefully : vicissitudes, specious, aggravate, strata- 
gem, plausibly. 

3. Make a list of Latinisms in this Essay, and give in each 
ease the simpler word that might be substituted (e.g. truth for 


veracity). 
4. Analyse: “The mischievous ... with himself” (p. 29, Il. 26-32). 


VIII. 


1. Define: connoisseur, insipid, enthusiasm, incoherent, 
obvious, ebullition, genius. 

2. “The Painter of genius studies Nature, and often arrives 
at his end, even by being unnatural in the confined sense of the 
word” (p. 32, 1. 16). What is this ‘confined sense’? What is 
the wider sense? 


B.E. a2 
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IX. 
1. Explain: ; . 
(a) ‘Instead of a libation, he applied the goblet to his lips, 
and confirmed his sentiments with a ceremony of the most 
persevering devotion” (p. 36, 1. 6). 
(b) “The volume of nature is the book of knowledge” 
(p. 37, 1. 27). 
2. Re-write as a single periodic sentence, ‘‘They bear ... 
esteem him” (p. 34, ll. 25-31). 
3. Analyse: ‘‘A few days.. entertainment” (p. 35, ll. 16-18). 
4. P. 36, Il. 20-26. Re-write this story without using any 
relative clauses. 


Xx. 


1, Write a short summary of this Essay—one sentence for 
each paragraph of the original. 


2. Break up into short sentences the long periodic sentence, 
“‘The squire ... beneath it” (p. 39, Il. 15-24). 


3. Analyse: ‘‘ A word or two... ceremony” (p. 40, ll. 2-5). 


XI. 


1. Define : volubility, affected, dogmatic, prerogative. 
2. Analyse: 
(a) ‘‘In order to... met with” (p. 44, ll. 11-14). 
(b) ‘‘ However this may be... animals” (p. 46, Il. 28-32). 


3. Give examples from this Essay of Antithesis, Hyperbole, 
Onomatopoeia, Alliteration, Simile, rice er 


XI. 


1. Describe in prose ‘‘the coming-in of the Post-Boy.” 

(There is no need to avoid using Cowper’s words where they 
are suited to prose; but care should be taken to avoid the 
diction, rhythms and constructions more appropriate to poetry. ] 

2. The couplet from Goldsmith’s ‘‘ Traveller” (p. 49, Il. 33-4) is 
remarkable as a piece of entirely successful ‘word-painting.’ 
Recall or collect from English poetry half-a-dozen other examples 
of similarly successful description, and point out why they are 
successful, 

3._To what nouns does Hazlitt apply the adjectives: impor- 
tunfate, supercilious, undulating, irrevocable? Give the aa 
force of the epithet in each case, 

J 
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XI. 


a: Define: verbiage, countersign, antipathy, invective, tangible, 
magnanimity, prude, dilemma. 
2. Express in your own words, bringing out the meaning as 
clearly as you can: 
(a) ‘* The very consciousness ... or safety ” (p. 58, IL. 22-31). 
(b) ‘** We know ... name only” (p. 62, ll. 1-4). 
3. Analyse: “If you bring... rest upon” (p. 58, Il. 11-17). 
4. Re-write so as to bring out the argument as plainly as 
possible: ‘‘ Let a nickname ... a rascal” (p. 59, Ii, 15-25). 


XIV. 


1. Define: palpable, .preternatural, arbitrary, counterpart, 
ethereal. 

2. Select six epithets from this Essay which strike you as 
being skilfully or happily applied ; and try to define the mean- 
ing they convey in each case. 

3. Analyse: ‘‘ Shakespeare has ... Ariel” (p. 65, Il. 9-11). 


XV. 


1. Define: requisition, douceur, deprecate, prerogative, hypo- 
chondriac, distemper. 

2. Collect six phrases from this Essay in which Lamb has 
imitated the rhythm of verse. Mark the feet in each case. 
Suggest a reason for the deliberate use of verse-rhythms. 


XVI. 


1. Define Lamb’s use of the expressions: ‘‘a condition of 
exaltation” (p. 71, 1. 16), ‘‘impertinently” (p. 73, 1. 28). 

2. Re-write as a series of sentences the long periodic sentence, 
“By what subtle ... seeming aberrations” (p. 73, ll. 20-36). 

3. Collect from this Essay six words or phrases that belong 
more properly to poetry than to prose. Give as nearly as you 
can their prosaic equivalents, and say why they would not be so 
effective here. 


XVII. 


1. Define: veri-similitude, apologue, allegory, reverie, alembic, 
vacuum, schoolman. 

2, Explain the expressions: ‘the particular as well as aggre- 
gate Be viciousucas Ob all this up.) 70,) 1a 2)5 “fanciful or 
passionate images ” (p. 78, 1. 24). 
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3. Write an abstract of the argument of this Essay as far as 
p79) 18) 


4, Explain : ‘To drop the metaphor ... mystery” (p. 7, ll. 6-9). 


VILL 


1. Define: cosmopolite, antiquary, pique. 
2. Explain ‘‘ metaphysical subtlety,” ‘‘ classical poverties.” 


3. Select from this Essay three words or phrases that impress 
you as picturesque, and three that are marked by poetic quality. 


ADDITIONAL QUESTIONS AND SUBJECTS 
FOR ESSAYS. 


(ConrRipuTED BY Mr. 8. T. IRwr.) 


1. How far is some egotism (1) a necessity for the essayist of 
Steele’s order, (2) an attraction to his readers?  (I.-1I1.) 


2. Will ‘‘extempore eloquence” serve as a description of the 
~ Tatler as well as of good conversation ? 


When is an Essay not an Essay? Answer this riddle as 


Steele would have answered it, and in his manner, if you can 
find it. 


3. What was the current eighteenth century view of History, 
and how does it contrast with that of the twentieth? (vm) 


4. “The very being of poetry consists in . . . adopting every 
ornament that will warm the imagination.” What is there in 
this language at variance with our ideas of poetry? (VIII.) 


_5. (a) Why does the Letter-Bell or any other “‘ punctuation of 
time” seem so important in early life? (b) What does Hazlitt 
think ‘‘the finest sight in the metropolis,” and why? What has 
he to say of stalking-horses and hobby-horses? (X1t.) 


6. ** No case—abuse the plaintif’s attorney.” How does the 


Essay on Nicknames illustrate both parts of these famous 
instructions to counsel? (x111.) 
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